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.ABSTBACT ... . ' ' 

; The 1977-78 Massachusetts statewide assessaent o£y 

dareer and Occupational Developij^nt .(COD) Included the devBlbpaenT of 
test instruaents, adainistratlon of the tests to a saaple bf^ 
.thirteen^ and seventeen-y ear-bids throughout- the state, analysis and 
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test V as objective- referenced in n Each test iftea was aatched 

to COD objectives in one; of the follovin^g areas: joi> characteristics; 
jobreguire^aents; career decision aaklng; basic skills; and attitudes 
and valuesj.A panel of educators, school adainli^tirators, ' and jbusiness 
representatives set to eyalua^te the actual student perforaance in 
t eras of their own "benchmark*"' of desirable achieveaent. Finally,' the 
COO technical^ coaaittee^B^t teleview all the results of the " .-^ 
assessaent and, with the input of the Benchaark Panel ,■ generated a 
set of interpretative coaaents. and recoaaenda^ions for action. (This, 
report describes the aa jo routcoaes pf the assessaent by reporting ^ 
the^olloving: perforaance on objectives;'' cpaparisons of the 
achieveaent ^f Hassachusettlb students vith that^of students within 
each age group; and highlights of the student anilv^principal 
iguestiohnairei?. Also the interpretations^and recbaaendatlons aade by 
the/panel and technical coaaittee are prelsented. , A coapanion^ 
docuaent, CE^019 °017, describes In detail the design and aethodology 
of tibe' asseflvaent.) „ (BB) . ' i 
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FOREWORD" 



Since 1974-75, the Statewide Educational Assessment Program has provided 
^lassaohusetts cittzens with Reful Information about- the quality of' 
educailoflf In Massachusetts, the results of four years of the Assessment 
progn^ Ijave Informed parents, students, educators, puM|c officials and 
employer's about statewide patterns of student performlrta In such areas 
as writing, mathematics, sbclal studies, science, consumer education and 
career and occupatlonar development. ^ 

During 1977-78, 13- and 17Ayear-old students were assessed, for tha second 
time, in career and ocQjjpatianal development. This report describe the 
results of thii" assessment and provides information for the first ttme on 
trends in the- performance of students in career and occupational develop- 
ment. Readers interested in more detailed technical information abouK 
this assessment may obtain a copy of the technical publication by cpn^a^ ' 
ting either the Bureau of Research and Assessment or one of the regional 
offices of the Department of Education. 

Also <f or the first time, this report provides the reader with some inter-, 
pretations of the meaning and implications of the assessment findings . 
through- the concentrated involvement of many educators throughout the 
Commonwealth. To them, and to the many others whose involvement may not 
have beert explicitly acknowledged, the Board of Education expressed its 
sincere appreciation. * ^ 

^Finally, it should be pointed out that 31 school systems chose to use the. 
tests and procedures developed for the statewide assessment a^the locetl. 
level. I am pleased to report that, overall, these systems found using ^ 
this local option highly beneficially ^ 

It is our feeling that this year's assessment reports should' find ev^n 
wider audiences than in the past. I\am pleased, therefore, to present,, 
this year's Career and Occupational Development assessment findings for 
review by all interested citizens. ^ 



Charles Grigsby 
Chairperson 

Massachusetts Board of Education 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Overview ^ 

PURPOSE, The Massachusetts Statewide Educational Assessment Is a contln-' 
uing series of annual evaluations of the knowledge, understanding, skills, 
and attitudes of Massachusetts public school students. As established by 
the Nassachuse :ts State Board of lEducatlon, the purpose of the statewide 
assessment Is to: r x- 

• provide citizens, students, parents,- legislators, and educatoVs 
with useful and accurate Information on the quality of education 
In Massachusetts ^ 

• provide state-level decision makers with Information necessary for 
setting educational policy . . 

' • \ 

• help local school systems set their own objectives by providing 

them with statewide Information on patterns or perf ormanqe ^nd 
attitudes and strengths and weaknesses of students 

• enable local school districts to develop and tovlmplement t 
. assessments by making statewide assessment procedures avail, 

them 

B4CKGR0UND. Since 1974, Massachusetts statewide assessments have beWx 
conducted in reading, mathematics, writing, social studies, citizenship, 
science, ecology, consumer education, career and occupational education, 
foreign languages, decision making, and schooV climate. The 1977-78 
assessment marks a second survey of the reading and career/occupational 
education areas. In future years, repeated assessments will be made In 
other* learning areas a^ well in order to examine changes Iry patterns of 
student performance. * . 

THE 1977'78 ASSESSMENT. This year, the assessment in the area of Career 
and Occupational Development (COD) was conducted by National Evaluation 
Systems, Ij^, (NES) of Amhersi, Massachusetts, under contract to the 
MassachuMtt^^ Department of Education (MDE). Staff of both NES and MDE 
worked do1nt% on all aspects of the assessment program. Major program 
components included the development of the testMnstruments, actninistra- 
tion of the tests to a sample of 13-year-olds and 17-year-t»lds throughout 




the state, analysis and Interpretation of the data, *!lint^^^lAl^!ded 
the results. In conjunction with the statewide assei^T 'S NhJ pfFjnned 
local school districts an opportunity to use the state ,^JU^^"^_5^$ia « 
materials to assess their own students through the LoC'' ^^^gLef* 
Option. ' 

USING THE RESULTS. " The purpose of the statewide asseS^J^Jt ^/^^s 




performance of thelr^own students by inference frof tf^ iui^lts f^*^ can 
own region as a whole or for similar communities. Jhy a^I^yw-HO^^ wM . 
assikt these districts 1n identifying areas of strengtj ZlUe^tJL^^ 
warrant investigation of the achievement of their stud^^''^ \ oWo / 
Those districts that did participate in the local optl^^^^J^ J ^^ion^, 
results presented here to mj»ke direct compifrlsons with ^%lfjjg, 
and kind-of-community results. * V 



Measurement Instruments 

\ ^ \ he s 

THE TESTS. As in jjpe^ous Massachusetts assessments, fgs* 

objective-referenced in nature. Such tests are desigfj^^ty^^ dpccri^fleo* 
achievement with regard to>pecific. objectives; a studj^^ s jesc ^griects 
achievement relative to definite tasks rather than to ^ nonfl^' 

A Technical Committee composeiKof a cross section of ^Jsei^husett^ 4ded ^ 
educators, primarily career education teachers and coj^' cl5>^s orO^Is 
leadership to the test development effort. Because q^Z%1ttee '^nale 
interested in comparing the achievement of the two ^g^.y^^^Ji^ g s'' Aft 
test was developed to be administered to both- 13- and ids^ive 
a careful review of available' materials, the committed . . j i 

major objectives and a total of 113 matching test <iue$j^^s in 
on the test. A total of 61 of these items had been P%iil^lv us^^items ^ 
1974-75 Massachusetts assessment of 17-year-olds. Inj^ Inal 



were drawn from the materials of the National Assessmf'' ^ ^Hll^at''f^^sr^»> 
Progress (NAEP). Examination of scorfs on these item5 ^^^I^l cof^P^p^^^s 
between current and previous Massachusetts performance' Kc^tvie^CZ 
formance in Massachusetts, the Nati^on, and the Northed* ' 



r'S^ k'. ^'""^ 

... . - ^ Sl^*' 

remaining 24 items were drawn froiTthe .NES item bank. °" 

THE 'OBJECTIVES. Each test item was matched to one of ^^liowi^^^ ^ 
COD objectives: 



Job CharacteHstioe: •'knowledge of the charaC ,^^5^.^ (C^^qus 1^ 
cations, major duties, nature of tasks, and 5 ^^f^ ^ 

careers^ and occupations. 
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2. Job Rtquirmmite: knowledge of the abilities, tralrvlng, and 

preparation required or useful for various careers an<^ccupat1ons. ^^^^ 

3. Carier-Dooieion Makptg: knowledge and ability necess/iry to plan 
and Implement careetr decisions'. ^ 

4. Baaia Skilla: application of basic skills (niimylcal, communi- 
cations, and Interpersonal) useful In seeking and retaining 
employment. 

5. Attitudea and Valuae: personal attntjpdes and values contributing 
to career success. 



STUDENT AND PRINCIPAL QUESTIONNAIRES. The purpose of developing student^ 
and principal questionnaires was twofold: (1) to Identify characteristics 
of students and their schools that might bear a relationship to achievement 
and (2) to provide a general characterization of students^and schools that, 
in itself, might prove useful in policy decisions. Questionnai^M, which 
were designed-by the Technical Committee, were administered to al) partici- 
pating students and to principals of all schools enrolling these students. 

Test AdmlnlstrStlon 

To limit the burden placft<i on sCflool personnel, all test sessions were • 
conducted by trained test administrators. Testing sessions, lasting about 
75 minutes, included the administration. of both the student questionnaire 
and the test. " ^ ^ 

All data collection occurred during February and March, 1978. A total 
of 2,238 13-year-olds representing 93 schools and 2,201 17-year-olds 
representing 101 schools participated in the assessment.^ 

* 

In order to ensure standard-ized and valdd testing sessions, workshops on 
test administration procedures were provided for personnel of local school 
systems participating in the Local Assessment Option. 



Sampling Design - 

i • 

PURBOSE. In order to provide information a'feoi^ the achievement performance 
of Students throughout Massachusetts in a cost-effective manner, a sample 
of students at £ach»age level was tested. The sampling pi^cedure protected 
th6 anonymity of all students^chools, and school systertis participating 'in ^ 
the assessment. 
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The sample at each jpe level was designed to be representative df students' 
IrSILff ?° * " ??^5 Massachusetts Educational Regions and from 

schools In four k ndj of communities. All students of the appropriate age 
llltlTJl participation ^oept for thosfe who we?e nSn?Eng?lfv 

sS"'i"2arth?? -IS -^"tally. or ^otlonally In 



jflio were handicapped (phy»4<;ally, mentally, 
they could not respond' to the test. 



smATmcATloil VAJIIABLES. The map below shows the division of the state 
Ih^ -T^' wf-^^ 1"?? ^"=*' '5 Identified In the key below 

Jelp:;?iveWn',!!d'i?„*^ ji\"o::;2s?jr"'- """'^ ''''r ^ 

• 1- 




1. Boston Region 

2. Northeas't Region 
3.. Pitts field Region 



4. Southeast Region 

5. Springfield Region 

6. Central Hbss. Region 
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5 

/ The four kinds of cwinunlty (KOC) were defined as follows: 

^ _i . ■ ■ 

• ?iS ?S5S*n'i*^?Tl!"l^^*5 designated as central cities according to 
' . Census ^Ex^mples Include Bostdn. Brockton? 

Haverhill. Holyoke. Lawrence. ij6rcester. «v^<.v"'. 

• induatHal Suburbe: suburbs/of central cities with below-«v*PAaA 

?r}!:f°T: ^^^'''"^'1 "^^ Volrc\T^ InST 

o2?nci "5!uJ'*T*' Cambridge. Chelsea. Medford. 

WUincy. Peabody. Waltham. lee. Monson. , 

' • 5u2)urfc«: suburbs, of central cities other than Boston 

SlcJn:''°T*^*r*''*/^7^Iy non1ndustr1*fc suburbs of 

Boston. Examples Include Arlington. Bralntree. Framlngham. Scltuate 

StlbrlL Selmiford. ShrSUib^^y; 

• other CornnmitUa: resor^t towns In thft Cape Cod and Berkshire 
areas, nonindustrlal suburbs of cities* other than Boston with bfilmi 
average family Income, towns with b*low-avlragV?am? y Jncome ^r^T 

^ l'ZTt]^^l' ?1'Jk' population of less than 2.500. Exi;m;?er?nc?2ie 
nJJn^ ^f'^o^th. Stockbridge. Bridgewater. Hadley. V 

uJh^r^* Std«|hton..Newburyport. Taunton. Ayer. Kingston. Orange 
Wfebster. Ashffeld. Dunstable. P.lympton. ; . "^anye. 
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Reporting the Result s • v 

—-—J *^ 

1. ' • 

• performance on objective^ . r 

- ■ r 

• comparisons of the achievement of 'Massachusetts students w"ith that 
of students An the Nation and the Northeast Region 

• g^SSr^^^"^^^*^^^^^^"*"^ °^ students within each age 

• highlights of the student ^nd principal fluest?bn(iaires 



? TABLE i ;* 
. Sample Compositldn 



•if-' 



Variable 



Percentage -^of 
13-Year-Olds 



Vartablfe 



PercentagI df » 
17-Year-Olds 



SEX " 

Male 
Female 



GRADE 

6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 



REGION 

1. Boston 

2. Northeast 

3. Pittsfield 

4. Southeast 

5. Springfield 

6. Central Mass. 



Kj||D OF COMMUNTIY ' 

1. Big Cities 

2. Industrial Suburbs™ 
3* Res Identi al Suburbs 
•4. Other Cornnunj ties 



46.6 
53.2 



0.6 
13.0 
85.9 

0.4 



26.7 
19.8 
9.1 
17^.2 
10.5 
16.6 



20.1. 
'15:3^ 

37.8 
■ 26.8 



SEX 

Male 
Female 



GRAPE 

9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 



REGION 

1. Boston 

2. Northeast 

3. Pittsfield 

4. Southeast < 

5. Springfield 

6. Central Mass. 



KIND OF COMMUNITY 

1. Big Cities 

2. Industrial Suburbs 

3. Residenfial Suburbs 

4. ' Other Communities 



48.8 
51.2 



1.5 
7.6 
64.6 
26.2 



25-6 
19.6 

9.5 
17.0 , 

9.6 
18.8- 



17.3 
13.1 
42.8 
26.7 



V 
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In addition^ i\ppendix B contains results on each test. item by. age, sex, 
region, kind of community,!: and, where data is available, in the Nation, ' 
the Northeast Region, »and the 1374-75 Massachusetts assessment. ' 

■ ' /' ^ 

More in-depth information about the methodology and outcomes of this 
•<^year's assessment 'is available in the. Technic^al Report. Limited copies may 
be obtained from the Bureau of Jlesearch and Assessment and the Regional 
Education Centers of the Department of , Education. 



Interpretive Activities 

Part VI of this report represents the interpretations and recommendations 
based on the results of the assessment* Two activities were conducted to 
assist in the interpretive process: 

m Benchmark Panel: A group of educators, school administrators, and 
business representatives from thrpughout Massachusetts met to dis- 
cuss the assessment results. Their task wa^^tcQevaluate the actual 
performance in terms of their own "benchmark" of desirable achieve- 
ment. Given the percentage of students answering correctly each test 
item, the Benchmark Panel attempted to reach a consensus opinion on 
whether or not, additional enlphasis ought to be placed on teaching 
students the skills measured by that item. 

• Inienypvetvoe Workshop: The COD T^hnical Camn)ittee met at a two- 
day workshop to review all of the" results of the assessment. Using 
their professional judgment and the input of the Benchmark Panel, 
they generated a set of interpretive commerjts and recommendat^ions 
for action based on the results. 

^ . .. ■ . ^ i ■ 

The outcomes of these activities presented in Part VI -are intended to 
be of use to those people— State Board of Educatioa members, legislators, 
school superintendents, classroom teachers, guidance personnel , and 
laypersons— concerned with providing quality career education programs 
throughout Massachusetts. j ^ 
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II., MASSACHUSETTS RESULTS BY OBOECTIVE 



Understanding the Results ^ 

■ ■ • ' ' \ ■ " ,' ■ 

to describe the achievement of Massachusetts 13- andyJ7-year-olds, the* 
assessment results Include performance scores on eac^ test 1 ten and on 
each objecti vew y\ this section, results by objective are described" for 
each age leveX In both graphic and narrative form. The full text of each 
objective appear^s on page 10. » 

Figure 2 display^ the average percentage of matching test items answered 
correctly for^ each objective by each age groupy Ifv for example, students 
at a given age level . show an average of 68 ,2% for a particular objective, 
this means that, on the average a they answered correctly 68.2% of the 
matching test iteims. , .1 

The achievement scores presented here represent best estif^ates of the 
*'true" achievenent scores which would have been obtained had aZ^ students 
in the population, rather thajn a representative sample, been tested. Sta- 
tistical techniques indicate that these estimates are most likely to be 
within two percentage points of ^^^he "true" scores of the popul diction. If , 
for example, the statewide score is shown as 62%, one can feel confident 
that the "true" statewide score is 'between 60% and 64%. The purpose of 
this reminder is to caution the reader to refrain from over-emphasizing 
small differences between scores. 



Summary of Results 



ACHIEVEMENT ON OBJECTIVES. Tl^rteep/^year-olds scored ^between 55.1% and 
72.7% correct across the five^3edtives. Their lowest performance was on 
('Objective 2, Knowledge of Job Fre^dfrements, while their highest performance 
was on Objective 4, Basic Skills; Scopes of 17-year-olds ranged between 
66.3% and 83.2% correc^t, with lowest performance on' Objective 3, Career 
Decision Making, and highest performance on Objective 4, Basic Skills. . 

On all five objectives, 17-year-olds scored about 10 percentage points^ 
higher than i3-year-olds. At both age levels, performance on Objectives 4 
and 5 was considerably higher than that on the first three objectives. 



YEAR-TO-YEAR COMPARISONS. Seven tee«-year-olds performed at about the^ame 
level as Massachusetts 17-year-plds in the 1974-75 assessment on thpse {test 



FIGURE 2 

Aihievement of Massachusetts Students by Objective 
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Items that were identical in both years. Across the 61 identical items, 
performance varied such^that students this year performed abover below' of* 
the same as students in 1974-75 depending on the item. But, on the average, 
students this, year scored about two' percentage/points higher than did those 
In 1974-75. While this difference may be stattit1calljCs^i'gnifi<cant, it is 
probably not large enough to be educationally meaningful. 

It should be- noted that in the 1974-/5 assessAient the typical student was a 
twelfth-grader tested early in the school year, while in 1977-78 the typical 
student was an qleventh-grader tested in the mnddle of the school year. Thef 
fact that students this, year performed about tne same as those tested 1n ■ 
1974-75 is therefore ca?t in a more favorable iight. 



COD OBJECTIVES 



1. Job Charaateristias: knowledge of thelcharacteristics 
(classifications, major duties, nature \of tasks, and 
salary) of various careers and occupations. 

2. Job Requiremente: knowledge of the abilities, training, 
and preparation required or useful for various careers^ 
and occupations. 

? • 

3". Cccreer Decision Making: knowledge and aliility necessary 
to plan and implement career decisions. \ \ 

4. Basia Skills: application of basic skill^ (numerical, 
communications, and inteV'personal ) useful \in Peeking and 
retaining employment. 

5. Attitudes and Values: personal attitudes ind values 
contributing to career success.. 



III. COMPARING HASSACHUSEHS WITH THE NATION 
AND^THE NORTHEAST REGION , 



. * 

Introduction ^ 

To put Into perspective the Achievement of Massachusetts students, restiltS' 
presented here compare Massachusetts students with students In the Nation ^ 
and the Northeast Region tested by the National Asses$ment of Educational ^ 
Pragress. (NAEP). The results despri bed here are for, only those items that 
were the sarge on both the NAEP and Massachusetts tests and administered to 
the same age levels in both assessments. . ' 

Figures 3 and 4 show the" average percentage of these test items answered 
correctly for each objective by students in Massachusetts, the Nation, and 
the Northeast at the two respective age levels. The Northeast Region is 
defined by NAEP as including Mainei New Hampshire, Vemfent, Mas.sachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode. Island, New" York, New Jersey, Washington D.C. , 
Pennsylvania, and f^ryland. 

The reader should bear in mind that. NAEP uses paced audiotapes to accompany 
the tests, while Massachusetts did not. Further* NAEP tests 13-year-olds 
in October through December and 17-year-plds in March and April, whil% " ' 
Massachusetts tested both ages in February and March. There is na 
conclusive evidence as to the impact of these differences on achievement. 



Summary of Results 

There was a total of 28 NAEP items on the Massachusetts test, of which NAEP 

administered -19 to both age levels, six onli/to IS^year-Clds-, and three 
only to 17-year-olds. \ 

COMPARISONS' WITH THE NATION, (jverall, Massafchusetts 13-year-olds outscored 
their counterparts nationwide by between four and eight percentage points 
on two of the five objectives, and scored at about the same level^on the 
remaining three objectives. On the other hand, Massachusetts 17-year-olds' 
scored lower than 17-year-olds throughout the Nation by S% to 9% on two of 
the objectives, and scored at about the same level on the remaining three 
objectives. Because only a small number of items is matched to each 
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• ' : ' \ ' FIGURE 3 

Comparing Massachusetts, 'the Nationi and the Northeast* ' 
by Objective— 13-YearVOlds 
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— ffGURE 4 



Comparing Massachusetts , .the Nation, and the Northeast 
by Objective— 17-Year-Olds . 
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Objective (only one Item for Objective 5 was administered to both 
Massachusetts and NAEP 17-year-olds, for example), the reader Is cautioned 
not to make undue generalizations. -iuficu 

COMPARISONS WITH THE NORTHEAST. Because the ^N^theast tradiftlonally out- ^ 
scores the Nation, the scores for students In the Northeast are a better 
standard against which to judge ^he performance of Massachus^etts students. 

Massachusetts 13-year-olds outscored thefr counterparts ll the Northeast by 
4% on one objective, scored lower than students In the Noltheast by 4% to 

3* 3"^°"* the same level Jn the remaining 
two objectives. Seventeen-year-olds in Massachusetts werfe outscored bv 
those In the Northeast by about 8% on two objectives, and^cored at about, 
the same level on the.»^ema1n1ng three objectfves. The reSer is again 
reminded- of the small number of items matched to each objective. 

* 

OimnriEW. in general , the relative performance of Massachusetts 13-year- 
olds was stronger than that of 17-year-olds. In addition, the achievement 
at both age levels was better 1n comparison, to the Nation than to ^he 
Northeast. Z^' . ' 



COD OBJECTIVES 

>. ' > - . 

1. Joh Chcopaateristios: knowledge of the characteristics 
(classifications, major duties, nature of tasks, and 
salary) of various careers and occupations. 

2. Job Requirements: knowledge of the abilities, training, 
and preparatibns required. or useful for various careers' 
and occupations. 

3. Career Deoision Making: knowledge and ability necessary 
to plan and implement career decisions. 

4. Bdsio Skills: application of basic skills (numerical, 
communications, and interpersonal) useful in seeking and 

.retaining employment. 

5. Attitudes and Values: personal attitudes and values 
contributing to career success. 
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IV. COMPARINe TOTAL T^ST ACHIEVEMENT i • . * ^ 

BY MASSACHUSETTS R^ORTING GROUPS ' 

Uhderstancfing the Results 

The purposfe of this section is to describe and compare the achievement of 
selected groups of students withl/i Massachusetts.' Most of the selected 
groups are defined on the basis (k responses to the student or principal 
questionnaires. Sixteen questions from the student questionnaire', selected 
on the basis of the*ir policy rel$.vance, are used to define reportiiilg groups 
(although some of these questions were not administered to both- age groups) 
as well as thrfee questions /rom the principal questionnaire. Relsults by 
region and kind of community are also reported. 

In each case, the average for the reporting group is compared to that for 
all students at that age level within Massachusetts {the state average). 
The purpose of these analyses was to identify those factors that bear a 
relationship to student achievement. Achievement is defined as performance 
on the total test; that is, the average percentage of all items on the test 
answered correctly by students in each group.* 

The reader should note that the tables in this chapter indicate those 
differences in scores that are statistically significant. However, the 
reader should note that statistical significance is no^^^to-be equated with 
educational meaningful ness. Small differences between groups may be 
statistiaally eignifioant in one case and not in another due to a variety 
of factors, but, even where statistically significant, differences may be 
too small to be educationally meaningful. What is educationally meaningful 
depends on the reader's judgment about the practical Implications of given 
differences in scores. 

Further, the reader is cautioned to refrain from drawing cause-effect 
inferences from these data. The differences observed suggest only a 
relationship between a given factor and achievement, not a aaueative 
influence of the factor on achipvement. 



Results by Region and Kind of Community \ 



AVERAGE ACHIEVEMENT. Figures 5 and 6 display average performance by regiorv 
and kind of coirmunity, respectively. At both age levels, Big-City students 
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FIGURE 5 

Achievejpent on Total Test by Region 
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t. ' FIGURE 6 
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Achievement on Total Test by Kind of Conmunlty 
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performed up to 7% below the statewide average, while students In 
Residential Suburbs exceeded the statewide average by 3%. The scores of 
students In Industrial Suburl^js and Other places did not differ significantly 
from statewide scores. 

At both age levels, differences between respective regions and the state 
average were generally very small. The only exception was fouhd in Region 
3, the Pittsfield Region, whi|^ both 13- and 17-year-old^ outperformed 
students sUtewide by a sma^out sta'tistically significant, margin. The 
reader is -reminded that each of the regions comprises a fairly large area, 
as shown on the map on page 4.' For example, Regiofi 1 consists of many 
communities outside of Greater Boston. 



DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES. Tables 7 and 8 display the diatribution of 
percent oorreot across the state and in each region and kind of communityv 
Across the state and in 'each region, over half of the 13-year-olds answered 
correctly between 61* and of all items on the tes*. Most of'the other 
students answered correctly between 41% and 60% of the items. 'Similar 
results were found across the four Jdnds of communities, except in Big Cities, 
where more students' scores fell iri^he middle range. Very few students in 
any group answered correctly more than 80% or less than 40% of the items. 

Between 62% and 75% of 17-year-olds ariswered correctly 61-80% of the test 
items, while 12% to 28% of them answered correctly 81-100% of the items. 
There were no major differences according to regional or community group. 



Results for Additional Reporting Variables 



The average performance of each of the remaixilng reporting groups defined 
by questionnaire responses are presented in Table 9. 

SEX OF STUDENT. At both age levels, females perfomed slightly above the 
statewide average, while males performed slightly below, with differences 
not exceeding ^%. 

ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL. There was a general trend at each age level for 
performance to ''improve as the student's reported attitude toward school 
became more positive. Those who "strongly dislike" school performed lower 
than the state average by 5%. About 50% of 17-year-olds and of 13-year- 
^Ids reported "liking" or "strongly liking" school, while 16-19% of both age 
groups "dis1i>e" or "strongly dislike" school. ^ 
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y Distribution of Total Test Spore by Reporting Group 
L ^f^^ Massachusetts 13- Year-Olds 
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TABLE 8 

Distribution of Total Test Score by Reporting Group 
for Massachusetts 17- Year-Olds 
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. TABLE 9 

- • • . * ■ ' • . 

Achievefnent by Student and Principal 
Questionnaire Reporting Groups 



Reporting Group' 


—r-^ -' . : . 

Average Percentage of Items on 
Total Test Answered' Correctly 




' 13-Year-Olds 


17-Year-Olds 


ALL- STUmiTS ' _ ; ' , ' 






SEX: ■' ' ■■ - 


F 




Male 

Fpnia 1 p ■ 


61* . 
.63* 


71* " 
73*^ - 


HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT. SCHOOL?, 






Strongly dislike 
Dislike ^ 
'OK 

Like : 
Strongly like. 


57* 
59* 
61* 
64* 
61 


67* 
70* 
70* 
75* 

; 74 ' , 


■ ^ ' 

HAVE YOU DI-SCUSSED CAREER PLANS 
WITH A GUIDANCE COUNSELOR? 






Yes 

No • . 

. ■ • • ' . ■, 


61 
62* 


74* 

70* ' 

> 


HOW MANY TIMES THIS YEAR HAVE YOU 
DISCUSSED CAREER PLANS WITH A 
COUNSELOR.?** 






None 

bnce or twi'ce 

Three mor^ times 

Don't.icnow or there is no counselor 


ti 

% 


69* 
73* 

. 75* \ 
•-65*"- ^ 

—* a 



* Represents significant difference in score between students who selected . 

this response and statewide average, 
** Question not asked of 13-year-olds. ^ 




TABLE 9 (continued) 



Reporting Group 



Average Percentage of Items on 
Total Test Answered Corrisctly 



13^ Year-Olds ■ 17-Year-Olds 



tiAVE YOjU DISCUSSED CAREER PLANS 
WITH A PARENT? , , 

Yes 

No' 



HAVE YOU DISCUSSED CAREER PLANS 
WITH A FRIEND? . 

Yes " 
No 



HAVE YOU "DISCUSSED CAREER PLANS 
WITH A PERSON IN AN INTERESTING 'JOB? 

Yes 
No 



ikyi YOU DISCUSSE 
WITH A TEACHER? 

Yes 
No 



HOW- MUCH ARE YOUR PARENTS INVOLVED 
IN YOUR SCHOOL WORK? 

Hardly at .all 
Only a little 
Quite a bit 
A lot 



00 YOU WANT A PROFESSIONAL OR 
MANAGERIAL TYPE OF JOB? 

Yes , .. 

NP - ,* ■. ■ ■ , ■ 

1 don't know ' ; 




CAREER PLANS 



62* 
60* 



62 
62 



61* 
63* 



61 
62 



59* V 
62 
63* 
61 



63* 
60* 
62 



73* 
69* 



'73* 
69* 



72 
72 



74* 
71* ■ 



71* / 
72 

72 , • 
73 



73* 
.70* 
72 



* Represents significant difference in score between students who selected 
this response and statewide average. . 



TABLE 9 (continued)' ' 



V Reporting Group V^ *^>-»**^ 


Average Percentage of Items on 
Total Test Arrewered Correctly' 


. ' '' 


13-Year-OTcis 


17- Year-Olds 


DO YOU WANT A JOB AS A SKILLED LABORER 
OR AS A SALESPERSON? 






Yes ■ ; 

Mo . ■ ' / ' * v V • ■ . • 
I don* t\lcrrow 


59*' . 
• 63* 

. '63 . 


«^ 68* . ' 
' 74* 
73 . 


• : / ■ : ■■ • ■ • 

DO YOU WANT AfJQB WHICH REQUIRES 
SEMI- OR UNS^tao LABOR? 






Yes ■:;•/ ' ; ' ■ 

No . ' ■ * 

T rirtn ^1* k n n w 


; 56* ■ 
63* 
' 60* 


.65* 
73* 
59* 


HOW MUCH DO YOUR PARENTS WANT YOU TO ' . 
GO TO SCHOOL OR COLLEGE AFTER HIGH SCHOOL? 


» 




Hardly at all 
Only a little 
Quite a bit . 

A lot ' - ; 


o^ 
64* 


66* 
67* 

T? 
■ 75* 


♦ 

WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS AFTER HIGH SCHOOL? 






Full-time job or armed services » 
Full-time job and night school 
specidiizeo training v6*g*, nursing* 

technical, or business school) 
2-year or community college 
t— year CO 1 le^c • , 
Haven't decided 


58* 
.52* 

61 

61 
66* 

59* 


^\66* 
'98* 

* 6^* 

11* 

' ' 68* 


' '-^ S 
HAVE YOU EVER PARTICIPATED IN A WORK- STUDY, 
FLEXIBLE CAMPUS, SHARED EXPERIENCE, OR 
STUDENT INTERNSHIP PROGRAM?** • 


# 




-Yes . ,-, .■ . ^ ■ ■ . ■# 
-No;' . . / ■ • 




' -:l69* 
^ ■ . 73* 



* Represents significant difference in score between students who selected^ 

this response and statewide average. 
** Question not asked of 13-year-olds. 



TABLE 9 (continued) 



Reporting Group 


Average Percentage of Items on 
Total Test Answered Correctly 




13-Year-01ds 


.17-Year-Olds . 


111. vfniv^n 1 1 rt Ur rKUuKMrl UK wUKKlLuLUn 

ARE* YOU ..NOW ENROLLED?** • 






. General * - ' . 
Vocational 

Cpilege-bquncJ , 
Business or commercial 
Don't know 




69* 
65* 
■ 77* 
68* 
64* 


IS YOUR SCHOOL AN ESEA TITLE I SCHOOL?t 






Yes '-W-::iy^ ■ ' ••■ 

No. ■'^'"■v; • ' / ■ •' 


. ^ 60* 

63*. * 


^1 

73 


HOW WOULD YOU RATE PARENTAL SUPPORT OF 
YOUR SCHOOL'S POLICIES AND PROCEDURES ?t 






Excellent : • . 
Gopd 

Average ^ 

Fair 

Poor 

• 


63 " ^ , 

63*' 

59* ■ • 

59 

50* 


^74... 
72 
71 
71 

■ 67* , 


HOW WOlll n Vnir PATP TUC ATTTTimcc nc vnHo 

STUDENTS TOWARD SCHOOL AND LEARN ING?t . 

V .■■ . ■ • ' • 


♦ 




Excellent 

Good 

Average 

Fair . . . 
Poor ' > 


63 
• 63* 
58* 

. 62 


74 

74* 

70 

65* 

65* 



this response and statewide. average. 
** Question not asked ot 13-year-olds. 
t'Princ^paT questionra^ ire 'item. ■ 
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DISCVSSIONS ABdVT CAREER Rl^tiS . 

• DiBouBB-iona hfith guidance acuneelov: . At the 17-year-old level only, 
thosevstudents who have discussed career plans with a guidance counselor 

\ outperfonliied those who have not. ThevPercentage of students who 

reported talking to a guidance counsel^ Increased f rom 24X among the 
13-year-olds to 61* for the 17-year-olds. Further, among. 17-year-olds 
who have talked to counselors within the past year, performance. 1ncr*eased 
with frequency of such consultations. 

■ ■ ' ' 

• DiBouBBuma with par&nte: . Students wfni reported discussing their career 
plans with a pawnt tended to perfonn^ore highly than those who have 
not. The difference In scores was larger among 17-year-olds (4%) than 
among 13-year-olds (2«). M both age levels, aboul^ nine out of 10 
students reported' having had such discussions. 

• DiaauBBianB with friende: Among 17-year-olds or^y, those who have 
talked with friends about career plans outperformed those who have not. 
About eight of every 10 students in both age groups indicated that they 
have had these discussions with friends. \^ 

■ - • . ' . ■ ■ 

' ' ' < ' . . 

• DieauBBions xoith a person in a gob of interest : At the 13-year-old 
level bnly, those 'Who reported that they have talked with a person In a 
job of Interest to them slightly Outperformed those vfno h&ve not. More 
17-year-plds than 13-year-olds (4756 versUs 34«) Indicated that they have 
done so, ' ^ 



m DiBOUBsirdnB with UaaherB.: Achievement stores were not related to • 
whether or not 13-year-old students reported discussing their career / 
plans with a teacher. Seventeen-year-olds who indicated that they have 
sbokfen to a teacher about their future career plans scored slightly 
higher than the statewide average, while those who reported that they 
have not had such discussions scored slightly below the state. More 
than twice as many 17-year-oldS as 13-year-olds. (37% versus 15^) have 
talked With a j«acher about career plans. , 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT. In both age groups; students who reported that their 
parents were involved in their schoolwork- ^hardly at all" scoredjlightly 
below the statewide average. The differences, however, were 3% at the 13- 
year-old level and only 1% at the '17-year-old level . More 17-year-olds 
(18%) than 13-year-olds (lU) reported that their parents were ' hardly at 
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FUTURE PLANS 



• Copeep aapiMione: ' At both age levels* the relatlonshld between rareer 

\ or "mS^aaer ai" llJinZ^A ^?M5?* could be descrlbiBd As "professional" 
\ or fnanagerial performed slightly above the statewide averaoe whiip 

hill JS*"^ 1 1"^ I?*"'*'*l ("semi-skilled" or "unskilled") Job 
K»2s^.1?!r.u^l^][?eWs' "^^^le-'^^" o^-^-"-r 

* to^^aZ ««coMra^e;nent tJp Qpntinue aahoolina: At both age levels there 
e^hLf J'SfL^r?^""^ perfprmance to l^^rove wUh thf 1 nc^laled 
^r^JL^l^''^^^^^^^^ Students whose 




* * ^ o ""ose parents encouraged them "a lot" scored higher than 
the state by 2-3%. Between 20% and 23% of the students In each aSe 
jrouR reported that their parents wanted them to continue their ^ 
A^^flm 'J*^'' h1gti.schpoi;!only a little" or ■'hardly al all " compared 
to 76.80% whose parents encourage them "quite a' bit" or "a lot i. 



thl^l^Jl irfZll ^l^^-/ A* both age levels, students who reported that 

i-fSiT:^®^'* college scared 4-5% highef than the 
^S£2i?^ f^h'*^?®\!j'^#S?^'® Pl^" 0" a full-time job or on 
«:?SInt??c?»!2°]^*'^*\! l!^"*^'^ scored 4-10% lower than the 
at??n3 fol^i ^^'^IS' °^ the^ students plan to- 

attend fobr-year-colTege. while 12-19% plan on full-time jobs or " 
combimnd jobs and scftpol. Further, 31% of 13-year-olds apd 18% of 17- 
year-old2 have not yet) decided on post-high-school plans. ^ • 



CURRENT PROGRAM ENROLLMENT ft 



^^lllt'^ lu "^Z^-f^y ^ Other programs: Seventeen-year-olds 
T^uIxLIa^^^^ ^"i"^ ^"^"^ partipipated in a work-study, flexile 
canpu^shartfd experience, or student Internship program. Those who 
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resDonded "yes" scored below the statewide average by 3%. Only 18« of 
17-'year-i)lds reported that they have at some time participated In a 
work-study or related program. 



• PMBent high eahoot prbgram: At the 17-year-old level, students who 
Indicated that they were enrolled 1n a college-bound program scored 5% 
higher than the sta1;ew1de' average, while students who said they were 
enrolled In a gpnerai; vocational, or^uslness PJ°9C*;. f^°r^3.^:;*/„.^ 

• lower than the statewide avera^. Just over- half of the student? J53%J 
reported that they were '1 n col 1 ege-bound programs , and approximately 
i3% of the students Indicated that they were enrolled In. each of the 
other types of programs. < 

■v '■ ' ■ '' ' ' ' ., ♦ 

PRINCIPAL QUESTIONNAIBE VARIABLES ^ 

• School pco'tiaipaHon in ESEA Title I program: jKt the 13-year-oldlevel 
only, students In schools which receive ESEA Title I funds performed 
sTiShtly below the state average, while those In non-Title I schools 
scored slightly above the state average. At the 17-year-old level , 
there was no significant difference between either of these groups and 
the statewide average. Just under half of all principals replied that 
their schools participated In the ESEA Title I program. 

• -Parental support of the school: At both age levels, students whose 
principals reported that parental support of the school Is average, 
"fair," or "poor" performed less well than those whose principals 
reported parental support as "good" or. "excellent." Approximately . 
three of every four principals rated parental support of their schools 
as "good" or "excellent," while very few (5% and 10% of; principals of 

' 13- an^ 17-year-olds , respectively) rated parental f uppbrt as either 
"fair" or "poor." 

. Student attitude tat^ school: At the 17-year-old level ?^stud6n^^ . 
whose principals rated student attitude as generally "fair or 'poor 

. , ^cored^7X below the state average, w^ile those whose^ principals rated 
attitudes'more favorably tended to perform more highly. ^esulKwere y 
not 'as clearcut ai the 13-year-old level . However, very few pnh^lpali 
(2-85S) chose the "fair" or "poor" rating, while about 70% chose ratings 
of "good" or "excellent." 
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COMPABlsons BETWEEN VOCATIONAL STUDENTS: The 'Division- of Occupational 
Education of the MDE requested a comparison of the test performance of those 
17-year-olds enrolled In vocational programs In regular and regional 
academic high schools With the performance of 17-year-olds enrolled in 
vocational programs In regional vocational -technical schools. Additional 
test administrations were conducted to Insure that a sufficient number of 
students from each category were represented. Including the "oyersampled" 
\ students and the regular statewide sample, there were total of 175 
Vocational students In academic high schools and 398 vocational students 'In- 
regional vocational -tiechrvlcaV schools. 

The results are quite straightforward. The "average a^chlevement performance 
on the total test was the same for the two groups. Eurthermore, the 
difference In achievement on each of the five objectives was smaller than 
1% in each case. 
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. V. ADDITIONAL HIGHLIGHTS OF JHE' PRINCIPAL 
AND STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRES 



1 

Introduction 



In addiybn to ai) analysis of those questionnaire variables which were shown 
In Sec1^n*IV to bear a relationship to achievement, an examination of the 
responses to additional questionnaire responses may, 1n Itself, provide a' 
policy-relevant characterization of students, principals, and schools ^ 
throughout Massachusetts.. Highlights of these questionnaire responses are 
pr^sen^ belo^ along with a profile of the outstanding differerices between 
sti^lents In Big Cities and Residential Suburbs. Other questionnaire items 
wt were Judged by the Committee to lack policy relevance ace detailed in 
(the. Technical Report. * " • ^ 



.J 



Highlights of the Prlncipa^ Questionnaire 



OSJECTlVE-REFEREUCjjp INSTRUCTION. Principals were asked to rank order the 
objectives assess^ by the test' in terms of Instructional emphasis in their 
- schools and to indicate tReflr satisfaction with student achievement on each 
.«ne. ' • ^ 

* Con^lde^ring the iflve objectives as rankted from 1 = highest to 5 = lowest 
emphasis, the objectives were ranked, oni the average, by principals as 
follows: )^ ■ , 



1. 
2. 

3v 

4. 

5. 



HI gh School Pri nci pals 

Knowledg^ of Job Requirements 1. 
Basic Skills 

Attitudes- and Values 3. 

Carcfer Decision Making- 4. 

Knowledge of Job ' 5. 
Characteristics 



Middle School Principals 

Attitudes and Values 

Knowledge of Job Requirements 

Basic Skills 

Career Decision Making 

Knowledge of Job 

Characteristics 



Between 66% and 69% of high school principals were either "satisfied" or 
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wMii n®«/i*f**^]®^*^"* °[! Attitudes and Values and Basic Skills, 
^^'^^^ th1s>ray with reaard to the other three objectives. 
15 5n2 even mofe substantTal at the middle school level, where 

Sni. nn?! ?rf2**S some degree about Attitudes ^nd Values and Basic 
Skins but only 36-46X felt the same way about the other three objectives. 

WAYS TO IMPROVE THE CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM^ Principals were asked to 

?^ If 7*^°'' In which the career education programs In their schools 
^nSlI^.^f^«?PT®''• P'^^^clpals tended to select answers which favored the 
Integration of career education Into the regular curriculum, rather than 
the separation of such Instruct Ion. from students' day-to-day school 
experience. About 60% of all principals advocated "more Infusion of career 
education Into, the curricula of other courses." and about AOl desired "more 
nnSfr^JnS ^I*^"]"^/^': «"dem1c teachers regarding career education.- Just 
under 2035 of principals of 17-year-olds Indicated a peed for more guidance * 
21*?!^®'' f?"[l!f""3 personnel, more carear classes, and more Innovative 
^o^ J^^ TJi;? P^'^jclpals of 13-year:olds cited these needs. In 
*4^J °f middle and junior high school principals and 11% of high 
school principals cited a need for more inservice training of guidance Itaff 
in career education. ^ — ^ 

MINIMUM ACHIEVEMENT STANDARDS. At both age levbls. more than three out of 
four principals responded "Yes" to the question: "Do you belleve'^that all 
Students must meet some specified minimum standard of achievement in 

2!^i! writing, and mathematics as one requirement for the awarding of 
the high school dlpTcma?" (79% and 76% for principals of 13- and 17-year- 
^irfj, respectively). * 

Thevoverwhelming majority of principals felt that, if minimal competency 
standards were to be used as a b^Sis for high schooT graduation, the local 
educational agencies should have some responslbilitx for setting those 
standards. Abaut one-third of all principals felt that the responsibility ^ 
should rest solely with local educational agencies, while another 50% 
replied that the local agencies and the State Board of Education should 
share that responsibility jointly. Only about 9% of the principals at both 
age levels replied that the State Department of Education should have sole 
responsibility for setting standards, and only 1% of the principals 
indicated that the stage legislature should set minimal competency standard's. 

SCHOOL ATTENDaHce. Almost 83% of the middle school principals- reported 
that their schools have an average first-quarter attendance rate of 91% or 
better, but only 69% reported this high a rate for the second quarter. At 
the high school level, 77% of the principals reported first-quarter 
attendance at 91% or" above, while just under a half reported the same 
attendance for the second quarter. 
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AVAILABILITY OF CAREER COURSES. About three-quarters of P'^Jjclpals of 17- 
year-olds responded that career courses were "generally" available at their 
schools, while another 18X said that these courses were "somewhat 
available. (This question was not asked of princtpals of 13-year-old 
students.) 



Highlights of the Student Questionnaire 

CAREER APTITUDE TESTS. ■ A Sizable proportion of students at each age level 
Indicated that they had never taken a test designed to help them decide on 
their career plans (53% of 13- and 37% of 17-year-olds). ^Furthermore, 
about m of 13-year-olds and 23« of the 17-year-olds did not know whether 
» or not. they had ever taken such a test. 

USEFULNESS OF FIELD TRIPS.' Almost njne of e{ery 10 students replied that 
school -sponsored field trips taught them things that are useful for them 
to know. 

USEFULNESS OF SCHOOLING. Most Students reported feel 1 ng t^at" their school- 
ing has been "somewhat" or "very" useful In helping them to\fulf111 their 
career objectives. Only 12% and 16% of the 13-year-olds and\17 -year-olds, 

.respectively, replied that school has been "not very useful In this 

' respect. 

CERTAINTY ABOUT CAREER ASPIRATIONS. ' At both age levels 78% of the students 
reported that ttiey were either "very sure" or "somewhat sure about the 
«kiiKk of job that they would like to have In the future. 



17-y^ar-( 



VOLUNTEER WORK. Among 17-y^ar-olds. 30% Indicated that they have, at some 
time, done volunteer work In a career area of possible Interest to them. 




Profile of Students and Schools In Big Cities 

Results reported earlier indicated that Big-City students^ tended to -score 
below the statewide average, while students in Residential Suburbs tended 
to score above the statewide average. An attempt was made to identify 
charaSferi sties of Big-City Schools that may contribute to differential 
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assessment 1n cogiparlson to students In Residential Suburbs. The resultant 
"profile," based -on responses to the principal and student questionnaires. 
Is presented below. ^ 

In comparison to Residential Suburb^, Big cjUea are places In which: 

.• the proportion of 17-year-olds In the ninth or tenth grade Is 
larger. 

• students are likely to be given drill work or reading and writing 
assignments less frequently. 

* • 13-year-olds are more llkeJy to discuss their career plans with a 
^guidance counselor, whllV*!? -year-olds are less likely to dp so. 

• 17-year-ojds are less likely to have taken a career aptitude test. 

• a la»*ger proportion of parents of school -age children woriTHn low- 
status occupations,. ^ 



• students are less likely to aspire to high-status occupations. 

• parents of 17-year-olds are less likely to encourage pQstsecondary 
education. . 

« students are less likely to plan on attending a four-year college. 

- . . . . :J 

• a larger proportion of 17-year-olds are enrolled In. vocational 
programs and participate in work-study pragrams. 

- . ■ ■ • . ■ 

• principals arg less likely to encounter "excellent" or "good" 
parental support of the school and student attitudes tbward school. 

• the average atWndance rate In each quarter tends to be lower. 
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VI. INTERPRETATIONS AND {RECOMMENDATIONS 



Introduction 



Th1| section of the report contains lin analysis and Interpretation of the 
findings of the Assessment and a set of recomnendatlons based on those 
findings. The Work of Interpreting the resultfetMs the responsibility of 
the iareer and Occupational Development Technical Comnlttee. The 
recomnendatlons developed by the Conmlttee are "appropriate to several 
Audiences* Including, but- not limited to. teachers, guidance personnel, 
Ipcal administrators, curriculum planners, and state-leVel decision-makers. 



The Context: - The Committee's View of the Findings 



The findings Mere viewed by the Comnlttee as constituting baseline 
Information about the Career skills and knowledge of Massachusetts students 
on the five high-priority learning objectives. The Comnlttee Imbedcjed 
their Interpretations and recomnendatlons In the context of their pro- 
fessional expeotatuma for students statewide In consideration of the 
particular group of Items for each objective. In addition, they utilized 
tdlF'I'nput of the Benchmark Panfrl described earlier (see p. 7), wher* 
consensus (at least two- thirds agreement aiipng panel members) was achieved. 

The reader should bear In mind that the same test was administered at both 
age levels. This duplication permitted a comparison of the achievement of 
each age group on each Item and objective. Given these comparisons. It- was 
hoped that achievement w^uld Increase as the age level Increased. Whei^ 
subsUntlal Increases did not occur, this Information Is useful for 
institutional planning because It serves as one Indication that a particular 
skltlj is not uniformly reinforced or developed at the high school level. 



"Qie reader should also note that. In evaluating student performance, the^ 
dbmnlttee's focus was always on strengths and weaknesses of a g1ven„age 
group across the objectives tested at that level. Within this context, the 
Committee made Interpretive comments On performance which fell short of 
Expectations or which fliet or exceeded expectations. While most, recommend- 
ations are based on perceptions of weaknesses In students' skills, the # 
Comnlttee emphasized that the observed strengths should not be overlooked. 
In particular^ areas which showed high performance by students shpyld 
continue to receive the same quality of Instructional and currlcular effort 
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In ordtr to maintain students' strengths In these areas. 

References made to specific test Items are made 1» the analyses that follow. 
Each of these 1t^ is described In Appendix B (p. 55) along with the i 
percentage of students answering correctly. ^ 



Objective I; Knowledge of Job Characteristics 



The Committee was oenerally satisfied with the performap^of 13-year-olds 
on this objective (6W correct) especially In rel a t1qj/to' national achieve- 
ment, but was not Impressed by the performance of l?^ear-olds {68% 
•correct) In* comparison to 13-year-olds. The Jjspf^ment In NAEP Item' 
scores from the 13- to the 17-year-old l^eTwas greater In the Nation and 
Northeast than In Massachusetts. While ttere was Interest In maf^talnlng 
the strengths ajnong 13-year-olds through continued program emphasis a 
concern was raised that additional emphasis at the high school level 
appears to be required. 

Because It was the consensus of the Benchmark Panel participants that 
approximately three-quarters of the Items for this objective do not require 
additional emphasis In Instruction, the Committee focused primarily on the 
five Items that were seen as needing attention* (#5, #39, #40, #41, and #56). 
Consideration of the skills measured by these Items resulted In the con- 
clusion that students need to be made more aware of (a) the vocabulary used 
In job titles to describe various types of occupations, (b) the conunal- 
itles in the characteristics of jobs within each occupational cluster, 
(c) thejjducatlonal requirements and benefits of given jobs within each 
cluster, and (d) the nature of Interpersonal responsibilities common and 
unique to various types of occupations. ' 

In addition, it was noted that there were considerable differences between 
the performance of male and female students on a number of -Items (e.g., iS, 
#9. and #40). It appeared that a larger proportion of males tended to know 
the characteristics of traditionally "male" jobs, while more females knew 
the characteristics of traditionally "female" Jobs. It was concluded that 
stereotyping of occupations according to male and female roles must 
continue to be attacked by teaching and counseling personnel. 

Because the Corrniittee was aware of the tremendous range and variety of 
occupations in the world of work-, they were sensitive to the limitations 
on time and resour^s in providing students information about job 
characteristics. Therefore, the proceea of finding Information about jobs 
was viewed as a critical focus pf career education. It was considered most 
important that students are made aware that career development andidecislon 
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making are lifelong processes/especially given the constantly changing job 
*B»rket and 'the need to consider mid-1 ife career changes and retirement 
plans* Thus, knowing hou> to find information about jobs is important t>oth 
now and later in their lives. In-school programs, given the time 
available, should focus on major occupations within each cluster; and these 
should include the less visible, or "hidden"- occupations (e.g., "machinist") 
as well as emerging occupations. - 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

-1. Continue to maintain the standing of students at the 
middle level relative to national norms by providing 
career education' programs that 'ensure basic, occupat- 
ional knowledge among pre- 13-year-6lds. 

2. Increase efforts directed at developing and strength- 
ening career education programs at the secondary level 
in order to provide high school students with knowledge 
of a broad range of occupations and their character- 
istics. 

3. Within the context of a stronger career education effort; 

a) increase students' awareness of the major . 
occupational clusters and their knowledge 

of the primary job types and titles within 
each.' 

' . ■ ■ '■ t. , .' 

b) ensure that the range of jobs covered includes 
emerging and less visible occupations. ; 

c) " increase the emphasis on instruction related 

to the process of finding, out information 
about- jobsV including use of eednomic fore- 
casts an(i^ the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

4. Provide for Increased concentration on the elimination 

. of sex stereotyping within career educati or? programs by 
increasing the knowledge of both sexes aboat the 
characteristics of jobs not traditionally open to them. 

a) continue to attack the traditional barriers 
\that exist for sex-1 inked occupations. 
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/ . . ' REGOMMENDATIdNS (continued) 

b) i ncrease efforts to^ acqua i nt women w1 th ' 
, occupdtlohs that are emerging and there^ 
fore still sex-neutral or sex-mixed 
Y (e.g. environmental technology) . 

■ ■ '■- ■■■■ . > ■- ■■>:.: ; . ' ,■ 
Encourage career ^profess 1 onal s to ensure that thei r 
programs and services are preparing women for jobs 
on the assumptloh that" they are likely >to be primary 
(Tether, than Twrrg-iMaZ) wage earners . 



bbjecti vie II ; Knowl edge of ^ Job Requirements 



-A 



On this objective, the Committee was again satisfied with the performance- 
of 13-year-olds (555S correct), but cdncer^ned that the perfarmance of -17- 
year-plds (68% correct) was not stronger to the extent tha^might be 
exjjected. »However,« while there were only a small number tf^ items avail- 
able for^. comparison, the ConmUtee was satisfied that Massa^^^ 
students of both ages performed cbmpirably^ with .their riSitional and North- 
east c6untetparts 1 Across the 30; items assessing this objective,- it , was ' 
the consensus of . the Benchmark Survey that approximately 30% at the 13*- 
ye^ir-bl d 1 evel and 15| at the 17iyear-old 1 evel requ 1 red add i ti onal 
• emphasis, ;■ • ' . ' ,,; ;■ 

Of primary concjarn was. the fact tfiat on a number of items (e.g., #27-35, . 
and #54), students appear to be overestimating the ebucatipn or training 
require*! for given jobs. Given this trend, the Committee was concerned to 
caution career education professionals against "overselling!' higher 
education regardless df individual student needs and abilities. For ■ . 
example, just over half of the 13-year-olds were awarfe that "apprentice-/^ 
ship" is the ajspropri ate training for a "glassblower" (item #28) and 
"blacksmith" (item #32). The question was raised as tor whether* these 
students are aware of what constitutes "apprenticeship." - 

fhe issue of sex stereotyping of jobs was again raised in connection with 
this objective. For 'example, '^47% of F^ale 17-year-olds and only 27% of their 
female counterpaipts were aware that an "electrician" requires- knowledge of 
"general" mathematics, while 78% of 17-year-old females as opposed to 63% 
of the males were aware of tHe training required 'to be a "social worker." 
Even more striking was the fact that on this item, female achievement was 
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lower among 17-year-olds than among 13^year-olds; It was hypothesized that 
-thU result reflects females' "learned Ignorance" about a male-dominated 
(and financially rewarding) ocpupatton or anxiety about mathematics iais a 
JbarH^r to some career options! . . 

the Conmlttee therefore "Reiterated their suggestions regarjding an Increased 
foctts op eliminating sex stfecegiyping In career educattph programs and 
services In Order to ensure tFiat males and females are'^ually apprised of 
. the education and training required for jobs not traditionally open to them 

^Also In connection w^th. those items requiring studete .to Identify jobs • 
requiring "general " or ^Mjyanced" mathematics skills (items #84-88) , the 
Committee was concerned ab&at-*hose cases In which a relatively low per- 
centage of students answered correctly , Whi 1 e there was some questi on as 
to vrf^etfwer these labels for enough to be . 

val-ldly interpreted by students, the Importance of mathematlcsT ability to 
a wide range of jobs was emphasized by the Cortmfttee. It was considered 
"Important that students* be made aware of the need to develop such skills 1n 
order to IncVeasi their employabillty In general and the probability pf 
obtaining a desired job 1n part1cular^<-^^^^^^^^^ 



,2. 



RECOWENDATJONS 

Increase the focus on lieaTehlng students about the 
education and training required for a broad range 
of jobs. / \ 

Increase the understanding qf all students, but 
particularly females, of the ,1ippdrjtanc€p-Df developing 
mathematics sklTls In order that t^ey not be disad- 
vantaged from obtaining jobs In high technology trades 
and a variety of other trades as well.. 



Objective III: Career Decision Making ^ J „ ' 

The Conmlttee was generally dissatisfied with the overall performance of 
both age groups on this objective, since it represepted the poorest 
performance on an objective by 17-year-rolds (66% correct) and the second 
poorest among 13-year-olds (56%). The Committee therefore agre^with the 
consensus of the Benchmark panel that this area is in most need of 
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additional empjfasis; the Benchmark rel.u1lis 1 rtd ica ted that Just under 50% of 
the Items (a larger proportion than on any^other objective) required 
additional emphas4s. Given the^portance of career decision making In 
general, the Committee waS particularly concerned that > on the average ,^ 
students of both ages in residential suburbs outperformed thbse in big 
•cities by 10-12% on this objective. 



One item (#4), singled out to substantiate the Committee's concern about 
performance on this objective, required stiWents to "list five things to 
consider when choosing a job. " The percentage of Massachusetts 13-year-olds 
(41%) who could provide five such things was cons IderAbly lower than that 
In the Nation (59%) and Northeast (63%). There was a^slmllar negative^ 
discrepancy among Massachusetts 17-year^dldi (63%) as compared to their 
national (85%) and Northeast (87%) counterparts on this item; By contrast', 
slightly more Massachusetts Students than students in the Northeast region 
could list three ways Iwhen asked for five) to learn morje abodt a part- 
icul ar job< before 'taking "'1 1 . " ' 

As further evide«ce of studei^s' weakness In decision-making skills, the 
Committee considered ^ihe relatively low proportions of both age^ groups who y 
could match likeTy H:aree»r choices to given descriptions of hypothetical / 
individuals (e.g., #94, #96, #97, ahd #98). The ability to answer such 
questions correctly was considered to be an Indi cation that students could 
match /interests ^^nd-aM11ties to career choice, and the Cpmnittee was 
concerned that irany couKld not do so. It was also noted with /concern that 
there was cohsicmrabler j/ariabllity 1n the percentage of^ students who could 
identify, for giveh^ occupations, whether or not more or fewer jobs will be 
available in the next ten years (items #99-105>. As noted earlier, 
students' awareness of economic forecasts and labor market jDrbjections was 
consi5lered to be Important an^orthy of additional emphasis. 



■feECONHENDATIONS 



Pro^hde more emphasis on career awareness and explor- 
ation at the middle school lev6l as a preclude to 
Increased stressN)n career decision making at the high 
school level. Specifically: 

a) Assist students in practicing skills required to 
match' Interests and abilities to job choice, , 
through such things as role-playing, exercises, 
etc . 
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' REGOMMENDATIONS (continued) 



b) Increase the iawareness of career education 
personnel about such resources as the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics that may be useful and 
appropriate to developing students' career 
decision-making skills. ; 

c) Focus particular attention on the needsW . 
students in urban areas regarding the devel- 
opment of •decision-making skil Is . 




Obiecttve IV; ^Bas1c Skills 



A number of. items on the test assessed basic skills in the at«as of com- 
municat1ons(e.g. i resumes. Interviews, arid writing envelopes), numerical 
skills (^.g., reading graphs and blueprints), and interpersonal skills 
(e.g., participating in group discussions). While only a relatively small-^ 
number of items In these areas could be Included on the test, their 
inclusion as indicators of related student skills was intended to convey 
the commitment of the Committee to the infusion of career education into 
- academic instruction. The.Gommittee was Intent on pointing diit that all 
ba%ic .skills are, in fact, career skills and ^are fundamental to career 
education goals. In general, they were pleased that both age groups scored 
relatively well on this objective {73% correct among 13-year-olds and Q3% 
correct among il7-year-olds). 

It was encouraging to note that thes large majority of both 13-year-olds 
Iq9%) and 17-year-olds (95%) could correctly address an envelope as. ^ . 
instructed. However, on this and a number of othpr communications items 
assessing* skills related to being interviewed (items #66-69 and #74) , 
female students at both agfe leveis outpenformed their male counterparts. 
The' differences in percentage of each group answering correctly ranged from 
3-15%, with females consistently outperforming males. 



By contrast, males tended to outperform females in both age groups on items l 
assessing numerical skills. More males than femaleis could read the length 
of a line segment on a blueprint/ (items #81 and #82) and calculate square 
footage of a room given di mens 1 oris on a blueprint (item #83). These 
differences ranged from 6% to 12%. Further, the Committee noted with sonief 
alarm that a very low percentage of Massachusetts students (23% of 13-year- 
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olids and 35% of 17-y6a^r-olds) could caTcuUte square footage, a,nd that 
tifese proportions were lower than those In the N^ton and Northeast. 



■ H 
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. RECOMffNDATIONS 

* ' ^ ' * ' ".' ■»• 

1. Increasy general awareness that: 

a) all basic\ld 11 s^ (Tanguaae, communications, 
numerical, interpersonal;, are, in fact, 
career education Sj^ills. - 

■ ' ■ 

b) diagnoses of students' basic Skills is not i 
only imjjortant but necessary in order that ' 
emerging strengths and weaknesses can be 

' directly applied to the employment-seeking 
process. ' * . ' ' 

. . ■■ 

2. Increase^ the awarenest of all teaching personnel that 
career education can and must be effectively infused 
with curricula in all subject areas to supplement and 
support careter education services and programs. 

3. Increase the understanding of administrators that 
remediation of weaknesses in career skills or expansion 

' of career education concepts does not necessarily 
require more monkey, time, and resources, but can be 
addressed by the restructuring or increased coordina- 
tion of all programs and services to include a "cai'^er 
education focus. " 

4. Address tKe^need to increase the eommunic^ions and 
interpersonal skills of males in particular, and the 
mathematics skills of females in particular. 



Objective V: Attitudes and Values 



The items assessing this objective generally focussed on students' aware- 
ness of the activities, attitudes, and values that are likely to contribute 
to success in the world of work. While a few of these items were somewhat 
"factual" in nature (e.g.^, item #62 on the, success of a nurse who "gets 
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along well with others" and' item #63 on the success of a nurse who does not 
"sacrifice speed for accuracy"), the majority of Items focused on more 
value-Tade,n tbplcs such as "doing only what you are told to do" (#113) and 
•-'keeping one's mduth shut In order to avoid stirring things up" (#108). 
The Committee pointed out that responses to the Wtter Items are not 
justifiably considered "right" or "wrong" but rather stmply indications of 
the extent to which students have developed attitudes that tend to be 
characteristic of succe^isful and productive workers^' 



It was of particular interest to the Cownitte^ that, across the items*for 
this objective, a,-relatively lower percentage of both age groups saw the 
ImportarTbe to succes^ of such things as "offering new ideas in connection 
with one job" (item #65), "taking responsibility for one's own , behavior" 
(item #25), and takfngMnitiative leather than . '^oing only what one is told 
to. do" (item #113)./ It was concluded that, while jobs vary considerably in 
the extent to which thejr provide opportunities for initiative, for example, 
students should be iTtertfe aware of those attitudes and values that would be 
regarded favorably by employers. • 

■■ ' ■ • . ,■/ ■ ■ ' >. ■ I ^ ■ 

Discussion of results for this objective along witli^tho§e\ for selected 
student questionnaire variables (discussed below) ^ed the committee to make 
the following recommendation. 



RECOMMENDATION^ 



1. Conduct swhj^ticated research which explores in-depth 
the attitudes and perceptions of students regarding 
such things as their feelings about work and its import- 
ance, about the relationship of education to work, and 
about the nature of factors which irifluence their 
expectations, aspirations, and decisions. 



\ 



Career Guidance 

While the large majority of 13- and 17-year-olds reported that they have 
talked with friends and parents about personal career plans, a substantial 
proportion have never discussed such plans with ei ther guidance counselors 
(75% of 13-year-olds and 38^ of 17-year-olds), teacherrs (84% of 13-year- 
olds and 61% of 17-year-olds) or a person in a career of interest to them 
(65% of. 13-year-olds and 50% of 17-year-olds). Further, among 13- and 17- 
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tfSIr? ?f ^S"^? 27% have, spoken with a counselor about career plans "several 
lnTL l%^^^M^^^^ l^^ Conmlttee expressed concern that studenS iS^ 

not be offered or may not be taking adequate opportunity to ?nteract"w1tK 
qualified professionals. The fact .that those studentrJho haSHalked 
professionals (and those who have done so more freqSentTy) tended to ou?- 
perform other students pointed to the Inportance oHSch 1nte?ac?^^^ 

In addition/ while 53$.of 13-year-olds and 37% of 17-year-alds reoortpd 
Co™?[t.^wI"3 ' *° help,, them decide on career p ans^the 

kS ??%?f! more concerned that 23% and 12% respectively "don't 

If. they have even taken such a test. These and the foreqdl no results 
led^the Committee to a discussion o^ the amount of counsel o^Ht S^ Jhit Is 
often consumed by the need to attend to behavioral or dIscipllnarrDroblems 

oSatf''??if*!nH"'^'^ ^"^"""^ °" providing counse orrSfth^^el - 

quate time and resources to concentrate on career-related guidance. 



1. 



2. 



^4. 



RECOMMf 



rv 



NDATIONS 



Invite and encourage both 13- 'and 17-year-olds to 
discuss career plans with professi'onal staff and 
not to restrict such discussions to peers and 
parents. * 

Ensure^ that all stQdents are provided with guidance 
regarding jhe matching of their own goals, interests 
and abilities with career choice, by using group 
guidance techniques where possible -to ^ptimize the 
use of counselors' time. 

Expand the informal teacher guidance role to tak/ 
full advantage of teacher-student, interactions that 
could include exploration of career plans and 
directions. 

Ensure that when career tests or interests invent- 
ories are administered to students for purposes of 
•individual career planning and guidance: 

a) , the goals, purpose and usefulness of the 

test are explained to them. 

b) the results and meanings of the results are . • 
transmitted and explained to them. 
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Field Experience 

■ "■" ' ■ ■ ^ ' ^ ■ ■ ' 

STWmTS'FIEW EXPERIENCE, Th^ Coninittee-^consldered student aueetlonnai re 
responses that reflected the fextent'to which students have had the oppor- 
Sriltv to participate in career-related exper ences. They 

Jot6d^tSt^85-89i^o^ age groups reported that/teld trips sponsored 
bj thelr schools have^eri usei^ul to them. This finding was evaluated 
aJainst the percept1oci>that administrators are ^::«|««"51y,rtl"?*^;* • 
Allocate funds for sti^ activities. PerhaP^due^to a sjnsltivity^to 
restricted resources available a(>d_a lack of understanding of the valjie of 
SIse aclTvme"" ft was agr^edW field trips .offered^the o« 
for both Intended and peripheral learning to occur and that students 
percepti^qs should be considered evidence of. thei^^ 

There was also concern over the fact that 70i <>f^l7:year-oTlds^have^''nev^^^ 
done^any volunteer work in- a career of interest to them and that only m 
?28l in "Bia Cities") have ever partiodlpated in a. work-study program. 
F^^th^?: those stSLnts W^^ work-stud|r /programs tended 

to oerfirm less well than other s^^^^ The Committee wa5 therefore ■ 
con?e^neraioul Se TimUed availability of work-study experiences and about 
?h2 I^Sical restriction in the types^f students who^are ass ignetf^to t^^^^^ ■ 
programs. There was consensus that these programs should be ^viewed as 
affording valuable field experience and should not be restricted to^ 
Itud^s demonstrating financial need. In the context of current or . 
P3tentially expanded work-study programs, a need was seen to strengthen the 
relationship between the work" to which students are assigned and in-school 
academic pursuits.. . ^ 

TEArHERS' 'field EXPERIENCE. While not keyed to specific assessment results, 
S^sue of field experien for teachers and counselors emerged several 
?4s durinrcSutefSiscussj^ In son« depth, the Co^^j ttee considered 
thrchallenge to professionals to adequately prepare jtudents to enter t|| 
world of work, to be sensitive to the needs of potential employers, and^b^ 
. familiarize students with the requirements^of 
ments The Committee reiterated several times the benefits to be accruea 
?^roSdh increa^d interaction between business and industry personnel and 
cbunseling and teaching staffs. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Ik Provide students with more f-Hflp experience and 
exposure to the world of work In the Interest of 
ericout-aging career awareness and exploration con- 
nected to sources outside of the school. Speci- 
flcalTy: • 

a) Expand work-stcidy programs, cooi^eratlve 
and distributive education programs, anc( 
flexible scheduling to include more 
students from* a broader range of back- 
grounds and needs. 

*»' • ^ • . • 

b) Attempt to provide for more coordination 
between these programs, and in-school 

• ac?idem1c experiences. 

> " . \ ■ - . . » ■ 

c) Encourage school committees to explore ; 
with their professionals the educational 
worthiof field trips In order to increase 
theirj^areness of- the Value of and their 
comnitment <^ funding such trips. 

2. Encouracfe business, industry, government and human 
services organizations to cooperate with educational 

. institutions in order to provide teachers with oppor- 
; tun i ties to become more familiar with Ron-teaching 
occupations. Specificfilly: 

a) Increase the extent to whtth business and \ . 
industry persoirfiel are invited into the 
^schools to make presentations to students , 

'on the charadteristics pf various jobs and 
job environments. • / 

b) Encourage teadhers to visit major businesses ' 
and industries, in the local area to increase 
their awareness of these wprl^ environments. 

3. Seek acknowledgment from- school personnel that 6areer 
education is more than an in-school activity' and that 
schools S'houTd'^take the responsibility for orchestra- 
ting the educational environmeht for studfents. 
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Student and Parent Attitudes 

' . ■ • ■ ■ * 

STUVENT ATTXTUDES. Accofdtnf to Student cfuestionnaire results, only 10-16?^ 
of students at both. age levels "dislike" or "strongly dislike" school and 
the Coinmlttee was pleasantly surprised at the large majority who "like It,". 
. nike lt a lot," i>r think "It's okay." By contrast, 68$ of 13-year-olds * - 
* and 60% of 17-year-^olds reported tjiat their school experience has been "not 
very", or only "somewhat" useful to Viem In helping them to fulfill their 
career objectives. While the Cofnmlttee felt that these percentages may be 
Inflated by those students having a poor attitude toward school in general 
and were, therefore, not responding to this question In particular^ they 
were nevertheless concerned about the high percentages. " > 

V Further, students whose principals -rate'cf general student attitude 'In the 

school as "excellent" or "86od" outperformed ^ose. v*|hose pr1nc1pal« yated - . 
It as "fair" or-"^r." Stg|wide, 69-70% of tlie pn|M|j|a2^,^^ 
attitudes In the fl^ two cate|pDr1es, but the porport^|HH[j^h^' high- 
ratings was higher in "Residential Suburbs" and lower TWBiJf CI ties" and 
"Industrial Suburbs." While the Commit tee recognized' the complex relation- 
ship between attitudes ^nd achievemen ty as well as the caution against^ 
. drawing simple c3iuse-effect inferencesf" LTWy felt that a reminder regaling 
the Importance of addressing student attitlides on aii i'ndil/ldual basts was 
jQstifiable. .7* / ^ ; f 

PARENTAL ATTITUDES AND INVOLVEMENT, Because 61% of 13-year-olds and 48% of 
17-year-olds said their parents are invert yed in* their school work^viimiite 
bit" or "a lot" and becaus'e these studenife tended to outperform thosfe^^wh()! 
/ parents are reported Involved "hardly at all," the Committee was very 
cohc/trned about those parents who display low levels of involvement. The 
importance of parental attitudes and Involvement was further substantiated 
by the fact that students who described their parents as wanting them to ■ 
continue their schooling after high school "quite ja, bit" or "a lot" oi**^ 
performed those who reported weaker parental encouragement, and the factn 
that students whose principals perceived parental support of the school to 
be, "excellent" or "good" outperformed those whose principals rated, such 
slipport as "fair" or "poor."- 

Special concern was voiced over the responses to these questions from 
students and principals in "Big Cities^ and "Industrial Suburbs" in 
particular. In comparison to statewide results, a smaller proportion of 
students reported their parents as strongly encouraging them to attend ^ 
college and a smaller proportion of principals rated students' attitudes as 
"excellent" or "good." By contrast, the proportions were higher in 
"Residential Suburbs." 
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REtOIWNDATIONS^ 



3/ 



4. 



L1*5J??l!!5ili(|t^^ attitudes and 



St 




Current Program Enroll r«»rn- 



'■L 



which require pilegl defies JPb possibilltf^s other than those ' 

conige-So'un"d%o'^^^^^^ ?t"dents enrolled 1n 

vocational progra^-^tend to perfoS ll^rJfw ^IfV"^^' ^^^^^ ^^^o^e In 
students scoring in thrralddll In^abou? JSl^ ^^Ith "general" and "business" 

tH,1. incudes as ^ ^^Tc^i?- "n\\J2^/a~„f-^^^^^^ 
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On, of the more Interesting findings of ^ 

ment of vocational stud^^^^^^ programs 
Schools W 1<Jent1 cal to that of stuoe^^^ These ^Kta were cons Wered ta^ . 

in <;oi«pr^hens1ve o:^»cjJS;^5u5l9^«^;?°i5icaS effectively provided 

help sutistantlate jhe^f act Coumlttee wished to 

Jnl-year 

' :rp»rn^'raST^^^ ^K?^ ^^^^ students>eo technl^l . 
training wUh Tliml ted foq»s. 



RECOFMENDATIONS . 

>p?lpS?ati" in career awareness and preparation . 

-fncouragfe vocational high schools to maintain or . 
ISplemeht one-year exploratory PJ^grams^^^^ 
career awareness and decision-making experiences. - 



student Aspirations . 

.euucatIonal aspiratM. It was noted^jf,^ 
aspirations re'garding post-secondary educat^ age groups plan 

constant from the 13- to t^e 17-year-9ld l^^^l^^J^^^llege. and 11-13% plan 
to go to four-yjar college. 3-9% el^n on two year y technical 

•statewide. Moreover, students ^°*\»?J|,;'!°iSs „ho plan on combining 
X1Srrn"!?hoSr'a;r?7-;far-old^^^^^^ pU^on a "full-time job" performed 
least well . ^ 
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JOB ASPiBATioifS., WheA asked to identify the list of'jpb titles that W*^- 
eluded a job they would like to have In the future * 5551 of 17-yeaf-olds: * 
indicated ^at they would like to have a Job which could be described a's. « 
"high stfftus" (about the same percentage that are carrently enrolled in M 
college-bound, programs); 32% want what might be caliea "medium status" J^l 
and very few (1056) aspire to "low^^status" Jobs. ' ^ - • *' ^ 

Considerable discussion focused ;1n particblar on the percentage of students 
in different k1nt(s of couinunities who aspire to "high status* Jobs. As 
compared to statewide statistics, a smaller proportion (445C) in V Industrial 
Suburbs" and a larger proportion (585K) .in "Big Cities" aspire tp such Jebs. 
It appears that in " Industrial 'Suburbs" a larger proportion {A6%)-of 
students aspire to "medium status" Jobs. The Comnittee surmised that ^ 
students ih "Big Cities" might be described as l^s "realistic". In their', 
job aspiration? since a higher proportion want "high status" jws while a 
ToweY proportion are enrolled in college-bound programs. On the other • 
hand, students in "Industrial Suburbs" ma/' bis more aware of economic con- 
straints in their, local area or develop Job exp^tatlons according to what" 
they perceive as available ih the local community, ttespite these conject- 
ures, some "realism" must be operating since those students who desire 
"high status" Jobs substantially outperform those Who aspire to "low 
status" Jobs. ^ • 

It was also noted that, to n large- degree, students' job aspirations are 
often correlated with their parents* current occupational level and with 
"the extent to which their parents encourage college attendance. These, 
'.findings were viewed as further substantiation of the importance of parents 
al expectations in students' career decision-making. However, because 32- 
35% oPboth age groups reported that they are "very sure" about the kind 
of job they would like to have in the future, 43-46!t are "somewhat sure" 
and only 22% are "not very sure," the Committee was impressed that students 
are at least thirfteitig about the kind of job they would like to have In the 
future . 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



Address Students' neecjs for more valid informatioh abo 
the jpb market and labor market statistics in partic-. 
ular, and emphasize th^ importan(;e of developing realis- 
tic av^areness of the opportunities available. 

. ' . . , • , .1 

Increase the emphasis on helping students to assess their 
strengths and weaknesses in aptitude and to match their 
potential with jobs available in the marketplace,. ' • . 
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RECOMMENDATIONS '(continued) 

3. Encourage students to explore career opportunities as 
soon as they are ready to do so and pay particular 
attention to those high school students who, when 
approaching graduation, are still not sure about job 
or school plans. , ^ 

4. Increase students' awareness of the value of two-year 
cdllege and technical schools in providing technical 
training of many kinds that can Increase enf>loyab 111 ty 
and the range and quality of jobis open to them. 



i 



Providfe teaphers and counselors with more In-service 
training ir> order to enable them to provide accurate 
information on the labor market and assist students 
in Wentifying reasonable career choices available to 
them. 

,i. ' " • \ — — 



General Rhcommendatjong 



In summary, the Cbn|iittie - proposed the following general recMmendations 
regarding Career rauiat ion programs and assessment. 



RECOMMENDATIONS - ^' ^ ' 

The Plassachusetts Department of Education should assum^ 
a leadership role in encouraging strong, sequenced, and 
coordinated K- 12 career education programs i-'*' - 



-A 



Th^ Dlvisiqri of. Occupational Educatibjg should refrain • 
from directing funiHs exclus'^efy to the high "school l^vel,,^ 
but rather. Include elementary and^ddle,,schooTs as 
recipients of discretionary fur 



m^. — — 

RECOrfCNDATIQNS (con|0nued) 



3. In future assessment years, take every opportunity to 
Increase local school district awareness of the validity 
and usefulness of the local assessment option. Specif- 
ically, the Department should: . 

mia) Ensure that Information about the option Is 
disseminated early to allow for a<jequate time 
for budget allocations. 

- b) Ensure that Information about the option 
reaches Principals and Coordinators (in 
addition to Superintendents) such that, 
where interest exists. Superintendents can 
be encouraged by staff to adopt the option. 

. ' c) Allow local option data to Jbe used to 

support applications for Department dis- 
cretionary^ funds . 

d) Sped fjabi more detail the potential uses 
of prfPes of questions that; can be 
answered by local option data. f 

" e) More strongly enlist the support of 
Regional Center staff to "spread the 
word" about the local option opportunity. 
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APPENDIX A 



Identification of Region and Kind of. Conmunity 
for •Massachusetts School Districts 
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TABLE 10 



Identification of Region* and Kind of Community** 
for llassachusetts School Districts 



School SyitiT' Riglon KOC School SyitM Region KOC School Systw Region KOC 



Locil Public Schools 





4 


3 




2 


3 




i 






. t. 
,i 






c 




Anhertt Union 26 


. ^ 5 • 


3 


• 


C 


• 




1 




AsnDumndM union ao . 


t 




iiinTiQiu union 03 


J 






0 




Atho) 


w 


■4 


Attltboro 


4 


4 


Auburn v. 


6 


2 


Avon 


1 


3 


Aytr 


2 . 


4 


Bimstable 


4 


4 


Barrt Union 63 


< 


4 


Bedford 


2 


3 


6t1ch«rtoMn , 


5' 


4 


BelllnghM ^ 


6 


4 


Bilmnt 


1, 


3 


Berk liy Union 37 


4 


4 


Berlin Union 60 ' 


6 


4 ' 


Bemardston Union 18 


3 


4 


Beverly 


2 


3 


Billerica ' 


2 


■ ^ 


Blackstone Union 44 


6 


4 


Bolton Uniort 47 


6 


4- 


Boston 


. t . 


) 



Bourne .Union 10 4 

BoKboroufih Union 42 2 

Boxford Union $8 2 

BoylstOQ Union 60 6 

.Briintret ] 

Brewster Union 54 4 

Sridgewater 4 

8r1«rield Union 61 6. 

Brockton . 4 * 

Brookfleld Union 61 6 

Brfokline 1 

Burlington 2 

Cambridge 1 

Canton I 

Carlisle 2 

Carver Union 62 4 

Chatham 4 

Chelmsford 2 

Chelsea , 1 
Chesterfield Union 66 3 

Chicopee 5 

Chilmark Union 19 4 

Clarksburg Union 43 3 

Clinton r 6 

CohMSet I 
Concord : 1 
Conway Union 38 ' 3 

Oanvtrs Z 

Oartnouth 4 

Oedham I 



J^<o;,U;J<'»<t<onj: , 1} Boston Region; 2 - Northeast Region; 3 - 
Pittsflild Regionj 4 j/SoutheMt Region; 5 - Springfield Region; 
6 • CentK*! Hess. Riglon ' 
** KOC Oefinlbions: I • Big city; 2 • Industrial suburb; 3 • Residential 
suburb; 4 * OfOir i < 



b: 4 ' 0|iir 



Oeerfield UMon 38 
Dennis Union 11 
'Olghtori Union 37 
Douglas 

Dover Union 50 
Oracut 

Dunstable Union- 46 
Duxbury 

East Brldgeweter 
East Brookfleld Union 7 
Easthai Union 54 
Easthavpton 

East Longmeadow 
Easton 

Edgartown, Union 
Erving Union. 28/ 
Essex Union 48 
Everett 

Fairhaven 
Fall River 
Falflouth . 
Fltchburg* 

Florida Union . 43/^' 
Foxborough 

FranlnghaA 
Franklin . 
Freetown Union <ii4 
Gardfier *: A 
Georgetown 1^ 
Gill Union 18 \ ' 

Gloucester . 
Goshen Unlpn 66 
Gosnold Union 37 
Grafton 
Granby 

Granville Union 39 



5 
4 
4 

A 
2 



f School System . . Region KOC 



Grnnfleld 
Groton Union 46 
Groveland Union 53 
Hadley 

Halifax Union 3) 
Haiillton Union 57 

Haupden 

Hancock Union 69 
Hanover 
Hanson 

Hardwick Union 63 
Harvard 

Harwich 
Hatfield 
Haverhill 
Hinghan 
Hoi brook 
Hflden Union 64 

Ho^and Union 61 - 
HolJIston ' 
iiolyoke 
Kopedale 
Hopklnton 
Hubbardston Unign ^3 
■ ■ I 

Hudson 

Hull 

Ipswich 

Kingston Union 31 
Lakeville Union 34 
ancaster 

anesborough Union 69 
awrence ^ 
ee Union 29 
.elcester 

.enox S 
Leominster 



6 
6 
5 
.6 
6 
6 



TABLE 10 (continued) 



School SystM Rifion KOC 



kmratt Union 26 

ItxIngtoA 

Lfydin ilnion 18 

Ltncoln 

lUtliton 

LongMidow 

LOMll 

Ludlow 
Lynn 

Lynnfiild 
Nlldin - 

Ninchister Union 48 

Hlflsfield 

Ntrblehead 

MiriOtt Union SS 

Hirlborough 

Minhri«ld 

NislipM Union 10 

Hittipoisett Union SS 

Maynird 

Nidfiild 

Hidford 

IMwiy . . ' 

NirrtMC Union S3 
Ntthuen 

Kiddleborough- 
Niddltton 
Nil ford 

Nillbury 
Miilfs 

mU\Ut Union 44 
Hilton 

Monroe Union 43 
Nonson / 



School System Region KOC School System Region 



Montague 


3 


4 PhillipstOn Union P 


6 


Nihant 


2 


3 Pittsfield 


3 


Nantuckit 


4 


4 Plainville 


4 


NatICK 


6 


3 Plytnouth Union 62 


A 


nfeanam 


1 


3 Plympton Union 31 


f 4 


New Bedford 


4. 


1 Princeton Union 64 


6 


New Bralntree Union 12 


6 . 


4 Provincetown Union )4 


4 


fiewDury Union oB 


2 


3 , Quincy 


1 ,m.' 


Newburyport 


2 


4 Randolph 


1 


New SaieM Unfon 28 


6 


4 ' Raynham 


4 


Newton 


1 


3 Reading. 


2 


Norfolk' 


4 


3 Rehoboth Union 37 


4 


North Adams 


3 


4 Revere 


1 


Norrth*npton . 


S 


4 Ricfimond Union 69 


3 


North Andover \ 


2 


3 Rocheiter Union 55 


4 


North Attleborough 


4 


4 Rockland 


4 


Northborough Union 3 




3 Rockport 


2 


Northbridge 


6 


4 Rowe Union 65 


3 


North flrookfield Union 


6 


1 

4 Rowley Union 68 




Northfield Union 18 


} 


4 Royal ston Union 1 


s 


North Reading 


2 


3 Rutland Union 64 


S 


Norton 


4 


4 Salem 




Norwell 


4 


3 Salisbury Union 68 


I 


riorwood 


1 


3 Sandisfield Union 39 


3 1 


Oak Bluffs Union 19 


4 


4 Sandwich Union 10 


4, 


Oakhan Union 63 


6 


4 - Saugus 


, 2 


Orange 


6 , 


4 Savoy Union ^3 


•3 


Orleans Union 54 


4 


4 Scituate 


4 


Otis Union 29 


3 


4 Seekonk ' 


4 


Oxford 


6 


4 Sharon 


1 


Palmer 




4 Sherborn, Union SO - 




Sexton Union 64 


i . 


3 Shirley Union 4? 


A 


Peabody 


2 


I Shrewsbury 


6 .. 


Pelha* Union 26 


5 


1 Shutesbury Union 28 


• .5 ■ 


Pembroke Union 3) 


4 


} Wrset 


4 


Petershani 




1 Sofflerville 


1: 



School ^lyUem . Region KOC 



Southampton Union 66 3 

Southborough Union 3 6 

Southbrldge 6 

South Hadley 5 

Southwick Union 39 3 

Spencer 6 

Springfield ^ S, 

Sterling Union 64 6 

Stoneham 2 

Stoughton 4 

Stow Union 47 6 

Sturbirdge Union 61 6 

Sudbury I 

Sunderland Union 38 3 

Sutton 6 

Swimpscott I 

SiMnsea 4 

Taunton 4 

Templeton Union I 6 

Tewksbury 2 

Tisbury Union 19 4 

Topsfleld Union 58 2 

Truro Union 14 4 
Tyngsborough 



Tyr Ingham Union 29 
Uxbr^dge 
UakefieM 
UaUi Union 61 
Ualpole 
Ualtham 



Uare . « 5 

Hareham 4 

Uarrbn Union 12 6 

Warwick Union 18 3 

Watertown ^ I 

Uayland ' \ 
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TABLE 10 (continued) 




■ 

School Syitu 


Rig Ion 


KOC 


School SystM 


Rigion KOC 


ihbstir ' 


6 


4 


UistSpringflild 


5 4 


WilitUy 


• 

•1 


3 


Utst Tisbury Union 19 


4 4 


VtUflHt Union S4 


4 




Uistwood 


I 3 


Min4«)) Union 28 


6 


4 


Uiymuth 


1 • 3 


tiinliM Union $7 


2 


3 


Uhatily Union. 38 


3 4 


Viitlioroudh 


6 


3 


UhitiMn 


4 4 


Uiit fiovliton 


w 




vUilhMhM 


3 1 


Hilt BridgiwlUr 


4 


4 


vUilliwsburg Union 66 


3 4 


Ulst Bnoltfiild 






^HllliMStOMn 


3 3 


Union )2 


6 


4 


.'Ullnington v . 


2 -3 


Mitfiold 


S 


4 


luinchondon 


6 4 


Wwtford 


2 


3 ; 


"Uinchister 


2 3 


MtthMpton Union 66 


3 ' 


/ 


Ulnthrop 


1 3 


UisMlnster Union 56 


6 


4 


Uoburn 


2 3 


Hist NMlHiry Union S3 


2 


4 


Worcester 


6 1 


His ton 


1 


3 


Hrenthani 


4 3 


Uiltport 


4 


4 


Yarmouth Union 11 


4 4 



AcAdeoik Regional Schools 



Acton>Boxborough 


2 


3 


Mi«*Ch«shire 


3 


4 


/Uiirst*Pelhui 


5 


3 


AshbumhM'Uistninster 


6 


' 4 


Athol -Royal ston 




A 


lirltshin Hills 


3 


4 


Btrlin-Boylston 


6 


3 


Blidstone-Hillville 


6 


4 


Bridgcwater-Raynhaa 


4 


4 


Bucltland-SheltMirne 


3 


4 


iUfltral Birlishire 


3 


3 


ConcordfCarlisle 


1 


3 


■/■ 

Otnnis-Yamouth 


4 


4 


Otghton-Rahoboth 
Opvtr-Sifierbom 


4 


4 


6 


3 


Dudliy •Charlton 


6 


' 4 


Freitown-Lalieville 


4 ■ 


4 


Frontier 


3 


• 4 



Gateway ' 


3 


Glll-Hontaguk 


3 


'Groton<9unst'ab)v 


2 


Hamilton-Uenhain 


2 


Haupdan-Uilbraham 


5 


Hanpshire 


3 


HaNliiont 


3 


King Philip 


4 


Lincoln- Sudbury 


1 


Martha's VineyaKd 


4 


Masco/KNMt 


2 


Hendon-Upton 


6 


Hount Greylocic 


3 


Hohawlc Tr»i\ , 


3 


Narragansett^ 


6 


Hashoba 


6 


Nauset 


4 


New ^alen-Utndell ' 


i 



School Systtn Rigion KOC 



Northboro-Southboro 6 

North Mi^Iiifx 2 

Old RochMtir 4 

Pintucliit 2 

Pioniir Valley 3 

Plymouth-Carver 4 

Quabbin 6 

Ralph C. Hahar 6 



School Systm Region KOC 



Silver Lake, 4 3 

Southern Berkshire 3 4 

Spencer-East Brookfield 6 4 

Tantasqua 6 4 

Triton . 2 . 4. 

Uachusett 6 3 

Hirren-Hest Bcogkfleld 6 2 

Uhitman-HansdP 4 4 



Vocational-Technical Regional Schools 



Assabet Valley 


6 


3 


Northern Berkshire Voc 


3 


4 


Blackstone Valley Reg 


6 


4- 


Nashoba Valley Tech 


2 


3 


Blue Hills Voc 


1 


3 


Northeast Metro Voc 


2 


3 


Bristol -Plymouth Voc- 






North Shore Reg Voc 


2 


3 


Tech 


4 


4 


Old Colony Reg Voc 


4 


4 


Cape Cod. Reg Voc 


4 


4 


Pathfinder Voc-Tech 


6 


4 


Franklin County 


3 


4 


Shawsheen Valley Voc- 






Greater Fail River 


4 


1 


Tech 


2 


3 


Greater Lawrence 


2 


1 


Southeastern 


4 


1 


Greater Lowell Voc-Tech 


2 


4 


South Shore Voc-Tech 


4 


3 


Greater New Bedford 






South Worcester 






Voc-Tech 


4 


1 


County Voc 


6 


4 


South Middlesex Voc- 






Tri County Reg Voc- 






Tech Reg 


6 


3 


Tech 


6 


4 


Hinuteman Voc-Tech 


2 


3 


Upper Cape Cod Voc- 






Montachusett Voc- 






Tech 


4 


4 


Tech 


6 


4 


Uhlttier Voc . 


2 


4 




't. 
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\ APPENDIX B 
Item Results by Reporting Group . 



This appendix contains tables displaying Jhe results for each Item admln^ 
Istered to sti|^nts at each level . 

The two tables presented here provide the following Information for each 
test Item: 

• the number of the test question as it appeared In the test booklet 

• a brief description of the test Item 

• the percentage of all students In the age group answering correctly 

• the percentage answering c orrec tly in each of the Massachusetts 
reporting groups def1iied«|||iM varl^ sex .of student, 
region, and kind of conpunUy 

. • where the question was tested.by Wp, the percentage of students 
in the Nation and. in the Northeast answering correctly 

4 where data is available, the percentage of Massachusetts 17-year- 
olds answering cprrectly during the 1974-75 assessiuent 

' ■ . ' y' -jy- - • 

Tables 11 and 12 present this. information for 13- and 17-year-ol-ds» .respec- 
tively. Because the-test >i/as the same for both age levels, the reader can 
compare the achievement of the- two age groups by referring to identical 
item numbers on Tables 11 and 12. .# 




TABLE 11 

Test Item Performance of Massachusetts 13-Year-Olds BTReportlng Group , t 



Percentage of Students Answering Correctly 





DfiScrtDtlon of ItMi M 

( 












Massachusetts 




« 










.NAFP 


1 




Sex 














Kind of Comnunity 


t 










ncif 1 VII 
















H 


■ F 


1 


Z 


3 


4 


c 

V 


6 


1 


2 


3 


4 


IvOb 1 Vll 






OSJECTlVn 






« < 






1 




















s* 


1 operate machine tools, repair 
lietal parts, etc. Mhat an 17 


11 


13 


9 


6 


44 


10 


12 


13 


14 


8 


0 


13 


13 


3 ' 


4 


6* 


1 design bvlldings and organize 
coristructloiiit llhat am 17 


71 


69 


74 


73 


70 


75 


i 70 


72 


70 


59 


79 


75 


/o 


45 


53 


7* 


1 receWeiJuKt pay out money and 
Iteep biinllecords. Uhat-^am 17 


52 


54 


50 


54 


f52 


55 


46 


49 


53 


47 


50 


56 


50 


51 ' 


60 


8 


Nhlcli^piirsoAjisually earns tfi6 
nost inonev? 


56 


64 


49 


56 


57 


48 


58 


52 


58 


■55, 


55 


58 


55 


37 


44 


9 


Uhlcli person usually eVn? ttie . 
nost nonev? ' 


46 


41 


51 


46 


47 


48 


45 


42 


48 




48 


.45 


,46 


..,50 


54 


10 


Mhich of ttiese jobs requires 
li^avy.lifting and bending? 


82 




82 


80 


,84 


81 


' 83 


81 


84 


78 


.83 


84 


83 


'86 

V 


86 


1/1 

ill 


a DAROER belong? 


111 


45^ 




''1 


52 


39 


;46, 


An 
41) 


49 


45 


44 


38 




15 


In which vocational area docs 
an AUTO MECHANIC belong? 


70 


67 


73 


66 


70 


73 


69 


,71 


78 


70 


65 


71 

■4 


73 






ff 


In which vocational area does 
a STORE CIERK belong? 


91 


90 


91 


90 


90 


93 


91 


89 


93 


-87 


90 


92 

k 


91 






17 


In which vocational area does 
a PHYSICAL THERAPIST belong? 


87 


Sf) 


88 


86 


87 


91 

* 


86 


83 


90 


83 


871^89 


86 






18 


In which vocational area, does 
a .TV REPAIRPERSOfi belong? 


1\ 


68 


74 


67 


73 


73 


72 


72 


74 


65 


69 


73 


75 






19 


In which vocational area does 
an INSURANCE AGENT belong? 


70 


71 


69. 


68 


68 


70 


73 


67 


75 


66 


66 




70 







Open-ended item. 



ERJC 



6 



TABLE 11 (continued) 



*— 

Percentage of Students Aniiinng Correctly 



f 

■■• 


f Description of Itet ] 




% ■ 









Massachusetts 










All 


Sex 






. Region 






Kind of Cowpnity 






.H 


F 


1 


2 




5 


6* 


1 

t 


T 

2 


3 


4 




OOJECTive 1 (continued). 


























4 A 

10 

J. \ , 


In Mljiicji vocational area does 
a PRINTER belong? 


70 


68 


73 


71 


66 


// /J 


til 


U 


73 


71 


69 


70 


41 


li) MhicI) vocational, area dpes 
a DENTAL ASSiSt)INT belong? 


'79 


74 


83 


,80 


77 

r 


w /O 

■> 


It 

7/ 


• OA 

80 


76 


78 


70 


/ 

80 


<Z 


In Mhtcl) vocational area does 
a REAL ESTATE BROKER belong? 


60 


03 


77 


78 


fto 


qC 01 


ft) 


09 
0£ 


SI . 


78 


61 


82 


2J 


Inn^iiicti vocational irea dotfi 
a NUTRITIONIST belons?. 


91 


90 


93 


90 


92 


, 92 92 


91 


92 


86 


91 


94 

.A. 


92 


24 


In Mliicli vocational area docs 
a FURNITUHe maker fielong? 


86 


86 


86 


85 


8-1 


89 90 


86 


,85 


81 


86 


87 


68 


39 


Nhicli Job requirel.the least 
supervision of otiier Norkcrs? 


^39 


3/ 


1 ill 


36 


40 


43 40 


43 


37 


37 


41 


39 


39 


40 


Htiicli Job requiits tiie MSl 
supervision of other workers? 


? 


34 


24 


31; 


30 


22 25 


23 


30' 


28 


26 


32 


25 


41 


Wiich Job would allow tlie.nost 
independence? 


23 


20 


26 

bU ■ 


23 


22 


,21 23 


29 


23 


31 


22 


,20 


23 




lOiicI) occuiiation would have the 
highest, salary? 

OBJECTIVE' 2 1 . 


22 


25 


*\ 

20 


24 


I4 


21 23 


.14 


21 


22 


18 


25 

* 


20 , 


U 


Vhich one of tli« follot^ing Jobs 
requires good color vision? 


'87 


87 




87 


87 


86 88 


84 


89 




88 


90 


88 


n 


For which Job is good eyesight 
important? 


86, 


88 


84 


86 


87 


83 84 


82 


88 


80 


87 


90 




13 


For which Job is it ikportant 
to Worli fast with your fingers? 


92 


91 


94 


92 


94 


95 93 


93 


92 


90 


92 


94 


93 


27 


What liiiid of training is needed 
to be a WAITRESS/IMITER? • 


79 


79 


79 


79 ' 


80 


86 76 


83 . 


78 


76 


77 


83 


79 


20 


lAiat kind of training is needed 
to be a aASS OLOMER? ^ 


51 


49 

1 

f 


52 


51 


53 ■ 


51 46 


54 


51 


38 


51 


56 


52 



/ 



TABLE 11 (continued) 



I 



0B$€r<(it1on of ItM 



Percintage of Students hmm\nq Correctly 



Hittacliusetts 



All 




Region 


Kind of ComunUy 


N 


F 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


6 


t 

1 


2 




4 


11 


12 


10 


13 


- -, 
11 


9 


lb 


9 


12 


12 


14 


11 






49 


56 


56 


S2 


53 


51 


S3 


SI 


51 


58 






66 


, 66 


65 


65 


69 


60 


71 


54 


68 


57 

■'■'I 




69 


67 


59 


57 


60 


63 


54 


56 


59 


i» 


58 


49 


59 


64 


58- 


66 


6? 


63 


62 


66 


45 


69 


67 


65 


57 


67 


68 


i 


43 


42 


44 


46 




44 


39» 


42 ' 


r 


36 


47 


47;. 


.;39, 


44 


43 


"45 


42 


43- 


'52 


41 


49 




42 


43 


46 




S3 


52 


54 


56 


58 


41 


48 


46 




46 


54 


60 


47 


64. 








71 


'i 

9/ 










01 


71 




48 


41 


54 


48 


51 


48 


r 


46 


45 


40 


46 


52 


49 


77 


76 


78 


78 


79 


82 


77 


67 


76 


70 


75 


85 


72 


41 


35 


45 


39 


40 


43 


41 


42 


43 


30 


39 


46 


42 


40 


41 


39 


41 


41 


38 


40 


37 


39 


37 


38 


43 


38 . 


70 


65 


74 


70 


71 


It 


71 


63 


70 




74. 


n 


# 


34 


33 


35 


31 


34 


37 


36 


36 


37 


23 


36 


39 


36 



NAEP 



Nation 



Northeast 



19 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
3S 
36 

. .1 

17 



OBJCCTIVE 2 (continued) 

Uhit^Miid of tralnlnfl It needed 
to be i HOSPIJM. AHENOANT? 

HNit kirid of tralntno ft needed 
to bo I SOCIAL HORKEli? 

Mia t kind of training Is needed 
to be a REFRIGERATION MECHANIC? 

i|at kind of training Is needed 
to be a BLACKSMITH? 

What kind of training li needed 
to be a PHARMACIST? 

Miat kind of training Is needed 
to be an AUTONOpILE SALESMAN? 

Wliat kind of draining Is needed 
to be ab ENGINEER?. > 

Which Job requires the lon^st 
period of training? 

Wilch Job r^ulres the Longest 
period of tralnlnj}? . ;/' 

Mhlch Job requires 'the 'longest 
period of training? 

\ RADIO AIWOUNCER has Mhich of 
these eight characteristics? 

A POLICE OFFICER has Nhlch of 
these eight characteristics? 

A SECRETARY has which of these 
eigllt characteristics? 

A BUTCHER has Nhich of these 
eight characteristics? 

A BilS DRIVER.has which of these 
eight characteristics? 



ERIC 



64 



TABLE 11 (continued) 



A. 



ItM 



47 
48 
49 

54^ 
55 
84 
85 



87: 



4* 

SO 
51 



OvscHptlon of ItM 



OBJECTIVE Zicofltinutd) 

A TV REPAIMMN his Mhich of 
thts* e1«ht Chirac ttrlstkt 7 

A RECEPTIONIST his iClch of 
t|ies« eight ^hiricterl sties? 

ADRAFTSPERSONhflwhlchof ' 
these eight chiricterhtlcs? 

Tlie progrM described will 
prepare John to be: 

To prepare for being a police 
officer, Sue should: 

Hhit level of matli does being 
a SALES CLERK require? 

What level of nath does being 
an ELECTRICIAN require? 

What level of Mth does being 
an ENGINEER require? 

What level of Mth does being 
a BANK TELLER require? 

What level of mUi does being 
a NETEOROLOGIST require? 

OBJECTIVE 3 

List five things to consider 
Mhen choosing a career.** 

List five ways tQ iearn lore 
about a Job before talcing it/* 

Does Diane have enougli skill to 
continue with cabinet Mking? 

Should Harren becoM a Merchant 
seaMn? 



Percentage bf Students Answering Correctly 



Hassachusetts 



All 



40 

I 

26 
26 
26 
73 
79 
37 
68 
48 
70 

41 
48 

42; 

74, 



Se» 



38 42 

25 27 

25 27 

26 25 

68 76 
82 77 
38 36 

69 67 
50 47 
73 67 

41 42 

42 54 

43 40 
68 79 



' Region 



2^ 



4 5 6 



40 38 44 41 45 40, 

25 27 27 25 29 27 

28 28 24 24 19 .27 

28 29 19 24 ' 20 23 

72 72 77 73 68 75 
79 78 86 78 80 80 
38 39 31 37 35 35 
65 66^ 70 69 70 73 
48 44 52 51 48 50 
71 66 76 73 68 69 

u 

» 

47 40 38 45 23 39 

44 53 4* ,51 42 49 

44 37 43 43 . 43 41 

73 74 81 73 72 76 



Kind of CoiMinity 



12 3 4 



34 44 41 40 

20 29 30 24 

24 25 29 23 

24 24 30 20 

65 i>73 78 70 

71 77 83 80 

38 36 39 33 

60 68 73 '67 

46 41 52 48, 

63 75 69 74 

33 40 49 36 

34 '46 55 50 
36 39 48 39 



Nation . 



"1 



59 



32 



•* Mastery Criteria: ItM 14 - 5 of 5 correct; ItM 126 ■ 3 of 5 correct. 





TABLE41 (contlniied) 



crIptlSh of Iti 



PtrcofiUfi of StudMti hmrint Cornctly 



NiSUClNllttU 



All 



Six 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



Kind of CoHinlty' 



1 2 3. 4 



MEP 



Nation 



Northtait 



82 



S3 



se 



59 



60 



61 



7S 



76 

"1 



9S 



96 



OBJFCTIVC 3 (coAtlniMd) 

(A tlili il tuition. Nitft should 
Clilnidor 

In tills situation, uhat thould 
Mix'ilo?, 

By Ulklng wlturqualiritd 
porson, you oouid Itirn about 
your axpictid salary. T or F7 

By UlMng Ml th a qualified 
ptrson, you could iNrn about 
useful school courses. T or F7 

By tajking with a Qualified / 
ptrson, you could learn about 
nncissiry skills. T or F7 

By talking Nith a qualified . 
pttrson. you tould know your 
future co-workers. T or F7 

By Ulktng witl a qualified 
pnnon. you cmU learn about 
advaMMMit fMns. TorF7 

Milc^4»#^^ Opportunity 
Eaployer nil iipicted to do7 

All of the fol towing ar/tringe 
benefits except: ^ 

Which one of. the following Is 
a Socla) Security benef1t7 

Klsa's^career^lana night 
Include such Jobs is: 

Linda's career plans night 
Include such Jobs as: 

Tred's career phns night 
Include such Jobs as: 



V 
41 

78 

87 



32 41 

37 4S 

80 77 

64 89 



77 81 




70 

SO 
74 

36 
59 
35 



69 70 

57 66 

55 47 

75 73 

38 35 

57 61 

34 36 



34 3S 40 36 39 41 

40 40 4^ 44 ^3 40 

78 78 76 78 77 81 

84 87 91 86 91 88 

.16 60 84 76 81 82 

67 68 77 69* 72 70 

68 69 69 70 69 73 

"9^ 64 63 57 62 68 

52' 49 54 49 47 53 

76 74 75 71 73 75 

32 32 44 II- 37 42 

57 61 58 58 57 62 

36 35 *36 34 31 35 



29 ^ 40 37 41 

30 42 46 43 
75 78 81 77 

79 89 90 86 

a 

69 '81 85 . 77 

61 70 71 72 

64 69 72 71 

53 69* 64 62 

42 54 54 SO 

67 76 78 72 

32 32 39 38 

48 58 65 60 

37 39 33 34 



ERIC 



TABLE 11 (contllutd) 




itwl 
I 



OiicnpUon of ItM. 



/ OWECTIVE 3 (contlnutd) 

9; iMhtdi job Mtciiii Kirtfl'r 
(nUrHtt ind ablHtUi? 

M I Toi't poit-high-tclwol pUni 
ilNxild includi: 

n I In 10 yNrt. M ntod nr* 
or ftMr MTNCmTlCIANS]! 

100 I In 10 yNrt. Mill m nood Mtv 
' or fwer FOtf STERS? 

101 10ye«n. Mill mi mid wri 

or fiMir ausiNEss mm 

102 I InMO-years, Mill we nMd Mra 
or foMor EtElillTARV TEAai£RS? 

103 1 In lOytli^. Mni MenNdm 
or fmr CQNPUTER PMOIAMNERSr 

104 1 In lOytirs. mI II Me need tor* 
or feNir LM TEQMICIMIS7 

lOS I In 10 years. Mill mi need tore 
or feMOr ELECTRICS EII^IIIEERSr , 

' 106 I Tn 10 years, Mill mb need mrt 
or fmr SECRETMICS? 

I OBJECTIVE 4 

1 A Job resuM is: 

2 Mhat should you do about the 
listalces Ted has Mde? 

3 I Ubai should you tell about the 
lack of safety equipMnt? 

66 I To have a 9ood Job Interview, 
you should be pn tiv. T or fl 



ERIC 



farcMtate of ^tudentt Aniwiring Correctly 



Niisachuietts 



All 


Sex 


Region 


Kind of Cbwmity 


N 


F 


1 


2 


j 


4 


S 


6. 


1 


2 


\ < 


29 


JU 


if 


30 


29 


22 


27 


28 


30 


22 


■ 

28 


33 27 


3S 


J/ 




34 


33 


39 


38 


31 


37 


29 


36 


38 36 


53 


dJ 




r t 

51 


54 


57 


55 


52 


53 


54 


49 


55 52 






44 








46 


52 


50 


39 


5! 




67 


67 


68 


67 


66 






'59 


69 


6t 


70 


70 61 


























40 




50 


r 


50 


48 


46 


47 


48 








74 


76 ' 


72 


73 


68 


79 


79 


72 


77 


64 


72 


77 79 

• 


70 




' 11 




68 


75 


71 


69 


75 


62 


74 


72 72 


69 


69 


68 


69 


"65 


73 


71 


65 


71 


60 


\ 

73 


71 64 


31 


30 


32 


29 


32 


29 


37 


25 


29 


36* 


27 


31 30 


24 


23 


24 


''28 


22 


24 


20 


24 


23 


21 


30 


27 .17 


76 


71 


80 


75 


76 


74 


76 


77 


77 


68 


76 


78 78 ' 


66 


68 


65 


65 


64 


70 


67 


69 


68 


65 


66 


67 66 


B9 


86 


91 


.86 


87 


93 


91 


87 


93 


85 


88 


90, 91 



























Nation 



67 



TABLE 11 (continued) 



17 
IS 

H 



79« 

0 

•1/ 

83* 

8M* 
896 



Dtiicrlptlon of ItM 



OeJCCTlVC 4 (coAtlnuMi) 

To havt I good Job InttrvlM, 
jlou should tpoik only Mhtn 
iiktd I ()MttloA. T or (7 . 

To haift I flood Job IqtorviM, 
yout^iluuld MiMr ilw quost'ions 
iccuriUljk T^OT FJ*. V 

Jo liivo *a good Job Intervlow, 
you ihould show Inttrtst in tho 
Jib. T orFT 

Milcbquestlon should you isk 
ftrst during. I Job InttrviM? 

Bar Qpoph: llow Many trees mn 
glinted 0(1 UedMsd«y7 . 

Bdr i}tafh: Won Mny trees were 
glinted on Thursday? 

Bar Oraph: IkM iany trees Mere 
planted on Friday? 

According to the bluepHnt. how 
long Is the office at Side X7 

According to the blueprint, how 
long Is the office at Side V7 

I'mmt of §tud«nt$ anmaring 
Qu9ition» tl MD M ooir0otly. 

According to the blueprint. hOM 
■any square feet of floor space 
are there in the office? 

On the envelope, write in the 
return nane. 

On the envelope, wrlu 1^ the 
return street. 



Perceotagt of Students Answering Correctly 



Massachusetts 



All 



56 
90 
90 

.91 
75 
21 
63 
56 

49 

2J 

91 
91 



Sex 



N . F 



$2 60 



BB 92 

w 

i? . 93 



61 76 

91 90 

M 76 

It 

22 21 

68 59 

60 53 

S5 43 

27 "^1 

86 95 

87 95 



Region 



1 2 l<i 4 V 6 

\ — 



58 57 57 57 56 53 



89 90 95 ^ 89 90 90 



89 88 9l 9r 91 93 



68' 71 * 76 78 6^ ^ 70 

% 

'9» 93 91 92 92 66 

70 74 78' v-7V 78 78 

20 22' 28 20 27 '20 

60 64 66 '62 65 66 

54 57 64 53 58 60 

46 50 ' 53 46 4a 54 

23 23 25 20 29 25 

91 90 94 92 89 92 

91 90 95 93 90 92 




84 92 93 93 
84 93 93 94 



mm 



n 



89C* 



m 

89G* 
90 

92 

.93 



25 
62 
.63 



Description of .Itaii 



OBJECTIVE 4 (continued) ' 

On tlie envelope, write In the 
return ci^y, stat^, ;and zip. 

On the emtelope, write in the'r 
addressee 's name. 

On the envelope, write in the 
addressee's street. 

On the envelope, write in the 
Addressee's city, state, and 
zip* • 

Peivant of otuikniB aomiiUting 
euiire envelope corm^tly, ) 

Accbr(|i1lg. to the table, whatV 
size socks should you buy. if 

you wear Size 10 shoes? 

' ■ ■ » 
In a phone book, "Jones" would 
be.i'ound between which 2 names? 

Uhich would be least worthwhile 
to discuss at the meeting? 



OBJECTIVE 5 



Hli9se;fau1t was it that Mary , 
did "not buy the bread? • * 

To be a success, should a^ purse 
(IfiLiWnn'wcll with others? 

o.w:'i -success, should a nurse 
sacrifiipe^speed for accuracy? 

b^be a-^ucccss, should a nurse 
change jobs yearly? 

0 be a success , should a nu»;se. 
offer new ^deas? , 



Percehfiige of- Students Aoswcrlng Correctly 



All 



9i 
94 
94 
94 

89 

/79 

78 
53 



30 

72" 

84 

89 

51 



Sen 



F 



• 87 95 

90 98 

90 98 

90 ,97 

83 95 

# 

76 81 

75 80 

51 55 



33 28 

71 73 

80 87 

86 92 

54 49 



Massachusetts 



Region 



1 2 ya 4 5 



■91 90~J5 93 89 93 

93 93 97 96 91-95 

94 93 97 96. 89 96 
93 93 96 96 .89 . 96 

89 88 94 . 90 85 91 

n 79 80 77' 77 82 

77, 77 '81 80 W 79 

49 ' 54 ■ 53 52 . 50 61 



29 36 23 29- 30 27 

70 71 78 72 73 75 

82 84 87 04 84 84 

00 89 . 91 . 90 . 90 89 

53 " 52 '- 51 46 55. 52 ' 



TT" 



Kind of Comnunity 



1. 2' 3 4 




93 94 



•«7' ' 95 , '96, . k 



!88 . 94 96 96' 
.88 94 96 95 

81 91 91 92 

65 81 85 79 

74 77 82 77 

38 48 62 55 

22 34 35.' 26 

70 . 71 72 ' '74 

74 04 87 86 

83- 80 91 y90 

53 / -49 51 49 ' 



na'ep 



■92" 
95 
93* 
93 



67 



23 



rr#^ 

Northeast 



92 

95- 
93 



70 



23 



i:>'i 



V "0 ■ 

. ERIC 









r 








. . ■ .. — ■•- 

Percentage of students Answering Correctly 


— ^ 












* 


■ > ' ■ 


Hassachusetts 












. ■. ■ 
Ml 




T— 




Region 




Kind of Comnunity 




;NAEP V 






; M 


F 


I 


2 


3 4 


.5 6 


■^2^-' -3,: •■4 


Nation 


Nortteas? 




flBtlFrflttP >t frhiitiniioil) 
UDUCtllH 3 ICOIlUnUCM/ / 














* 






i 




70 


Tq bec(m an accountant* should* 
Lynn enroll 1(f a college iiath 

■ ■ ■ X. 
To becdne an accountant, should 

1 vnn Mnrptc nay f/tnat^ 

her bookkeeping job? \ ' 


77 


76 


78 


■79' 

' d 

1 


75 


82 ,76 


80 . 77 


69 


78 81 78 




■■■ 






61 


64 

i 


57 

1 


62 


70 64 


67 78 


61 


65 62 64 




■■•..V 




Lynn nake (tecillons without 
consul tfng her boss? 


) 76 




10 


m 

•* 


73 


82 77 


^79 76 


72 


,79 78 75 






73 


To hflClinA Ati- «irrniinf Anf cKmilH 
■ v ^»^gg/ms all aLLUUiliailti aliOUIQ 

Lynn be dependable and 
enthusiastic about her job? 


on ' 

m. 


86' 

■ 


91 


87" 


88 


QQ on 


06 93 


81 


88 91 92' 


« 


* 


•91 


In these circumstances, are you 
responsible far the Injury? 




11 


• 75 


73 


73 


75 73 


73 74 


64' 


72 79 72 


72 


■ ^72 


i07 

* '. 


Is it Important for, success to 
always try to iinproye things? 


90 


90 


90 




89, 


P 90 


, 86 93- 


81 


90 . 94 90 




4 


loa 


Is .it Impor tint' for ^success to 
keep your Abuth shut and not 
stir things up? 


49" 


48 


49 




51 


,31 




40 


46 53 .49 




) ^ ■ . 


109 


Is- it jniporta'nt for success to 
learn to do yoor/ job better? 


92 


90 




90 


92 


9i 93 


90 95 


83',^ 

• 


M 96, . 93. 






■11(/ 

' • f ■ . 


s It important, for success to , 
get along wedl with others? 


80 


80' ' 


80 


77 


81 


83 81 


78 ^83 


hi 


M 83 81 

W 1 ■ 






Ul 


s it important for success to 
keep' quiet about your wlslakes? 


75 


h 


77 


.75 


72 


-76. 75 


69 79, 


62 


74 Bl 76 


1 ' . 






s it Ifliportant, for success to 
do work you ian be proud of? 


BO 


79 


81 


79 

i 


78 


80 . 84 

< 


77 ,80 


75 


79 84 78 






113 


s it Important for success to 
do only witat you are told? 


20 


19. 


20 


21 , 

1 


21 


18. 17 


18 19 


15 


18 26 15 







TABLE 12 



Test Item Perfonnance* Of MassabhiiseU 



rteiR 

I 



6* 

"■^^7* 
8 

10 

15 
16 

t ■ 

17 

■Us 

19 



Itescrtptlon of Item 



Percentage of. Students Answering Correctly 



Ilaisacliusetts' 



All 



OBJECTIVE 1 



I Operate machine tools, repair 
netal parts, etc. Hhat am 17 

I design buildings and organize 
construction. What aiii \i 

I receive ar)^ pay out. noney and 
keep bonk riecords, What an I? 

Which person usually earns the 
Host money? 

Which person usually earns the 
most money? 



Whitb'of these Jobs requires^ 
heavy lifting and bending? 

In which vocational area does 
a BARBtR belong? ' .. , * 

In which vocational area does 
an AUTO HECIIANIC belong? 

In wtiich vocational area does 
a STORE CLERK belong? 

In which voca tlonal area. does 
a PHYSICAL THERAPIST belong? 

In which vocational area do^s 
a TV REPAIRPERSON belong? ■ 

In which vocatioiial iirea does 
an INSURANCE AGENT belong? 

* Open-ended Item.- - ^ ' . 



26 

80 
68 
81 
58 
87 
49 
75 

94. 
87 
78 
81 



Sex 



H F. 



37 '.IS 

75 85 

66 7.0 

86 .76 
49 67 

87 87 
49 49 
71 79 
92 96 
87 87. 
75 80 
80' 01 



Region 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



20 33 35 25 29 26 
78 86 79 77 81 79 



65 


70 


72 


-67. 


73 


69 


73 


85 


83 


82 


83 


78 


% 


60 


56 


64" 


56 


63" 


84 


91 


,89' 


88 


88 


86 


53 




51 


4^ 57 


47 


73 


77 


78 


75 


75 


76 








92 


95 


90 


96 


96 


94 


88 


87 


81 


85* 


90 


86 


77 


1 V 

79 


77 


77 


80' 


78; 


76 


85 


88 


81 


85 


79 



Kind of Conmunity 



1 2 3 4 



26 36 ' 22 29 

75 . 69 86 79 
67 66 68 69 



75 87 82 a 
50 57 *60 .6?' 



•84 85 fi9 87 

50 47 52 45 

73 70 7 6 7/ 
89 . 95 95 95 
84' 86 88 . '87 

74 ! 73 79 fiO 
72' 75 .84 83, 



NAEP 



Nation 



19 



Northeas 



79 

70' 

0 

90. 



/I 



ERIC 



7; 



21 

1 

72 

81 
75 
72 

■91, . 



•■■•.MA 
1974-75 



46 : 
87 

95 , . 
72 

83". r 



m 



' f 





•■9 ■ . ■ 

f . . . ■ 
















'■ 1 r ■ rn- - • ' 








V. • , 




.r ■ 


1 










' ' Percentage of Students* A^^^ Corre<;tly^ ' 








itesiripttoo of |tW 






Nassachusetti. 




■t; 


liAEP ■ ■ 


•1 








. » Hegwn 


Kind of Coiiinunlty 




.HA 






Ali 


■ ' ' 






',1974;7.5 








H F 


I 2 . J .4 5 6 




Nation 






qWECTIVE l 














'■ ■ ^ 


If km.': 


In Mbfch Yocatldndl s^ea does 
(PRINTER belong? 


73 


73 . 72 


73 • 72 '^ 72 ii 75 


70 74 7? 

■ , ■ \ ■■' , ■■ 








.■ ?l ■ 


In which vocational area does 
^ DENT/U: ASSISTANT belong? 


84 


83 ' 86 


.84 85 82 86 88 61 


ft3 ' fll hf\ ft') 

Ov. OJ . 00'. Qj 






66 " 




In Mhlch vocational area does 
a REAL ESTATE BROKER belong? 


86 


86 86 


84 89 . 91 85 89 85 


fld RR 07 
OL OH 00 Q/ 






■ 78 


23-. 


In .tfhich voc^Aonal area does ' 
a NUTRITIONISTlbelona? 


95 


94 97 


?S 95 95 . 97 94 95 

> ■. ^ 


92 9< 97 96' 




m ' 


88 ' 




In Which vocational area does 
a FURNITURE MAKER belong? 


w 


91 94 


92 93 95 92 95 94 


89 92 95 92 ' 


■ , - ■■. \. . 




78 ; 


,.;.;39 

* *. *" 


Which Job requires the least 
siiperylMon of pther workp^rs? 


51 


50 51 


47 51 v56 49 49 56 


44 49, 53 51 


r 




46 : 




Mhlch j6b requires the nost 
supervision of other workers? 


33 


41 26- 

; ■ ' ' 


■ ■ . " ■ ' ' ' ' 
36' 36 31 32: 32 28 


28 35 * 37 29 






3d 




Which job would allow the most 
Independence? 


20 


A ; 

18 22 


t& ,17 15 21 17 16 


28 26 16 16 


c 




CD . 


56 


'hjch, occupation would have the 
highest salary? 

OBJECTIVE 2 


35 


.36 34 

■■ 


36 40 35 29 32 35 


29 31 42 30 




Jf- 


46 


; 11 


Which one of the fol lowing jobs 
requires qood color vision? 


.92 


91 -93 


90 92 94 93 95 91 


86 90 94 93 


93 


. 92 ■ 




: 12 


or which job is good eyesight 
Important? 


94 


95 94 


94, 94^ 94 94 94 95 


89' 92 96 95 


95 


95*' 




13 


or which job Is tt Important 
to WiM»k,fast with your fingers? 


96 


94 97 


95 95 96 96 97 ■ 98 


94 94 97 96 

1 


96 






27 


What'kind of training Is needed 
to be a WAITRESSIWAITER? 


91 


90 93 


90. 91. '90 , 90 93 94 


81 93 94 91 


0 




93 


28 


hat kind of training is needed 
to be a (iLASS BLOWER? ; 


62 


60 64 


60 63 63 59 75 62 

*^^*' ■ "* * ...... 


'. • 
53 55 68 62 






61 



ERIC 



72 



v^v: ■■■■ r 

TABLE 12 (continled) 



^Description of Itoa 



Percentage of Students Ansinerfng C6rrecily 



Nassa^usetts 



m 




F 



on 



12 3 4^ S I 



Kind of Cotnunity 



1' 2^ 1 4 



Nation 



Northeast 



i9 



30 



32 

33 
34 
.35 
36 
37 
38 
'42 
43 
44 
is 
46 



OrjECTIVE 2 (continued)' 

What Icind of training is needed 
lO\be a llOSPfTAL ATtENDANTI, 

Uhai kind of training is needed 
to^e^, SOCIAL WORKER? 

at kind of training is needed 
to be a REFRIGERATION HECHANIQ? 

Hliat icind of training is needed 
to be a BLACKSHITH? . : 

Hliat l(ind of training is needed 
to be a PHARHACIST7 

Miat kind of training is needed 
to be an AUTOHOQILE SALESNIN?! 

' . ., ' ■■ ' ■ ' ■ . 
Mhat kind 6f trainiiig is needed 
tobean'ENGINEEIl? 

Mhich Job requires the longest 
period of training? 

Hl||cli Job requires the longest 
period of training? 

Mhich Job requires the longest 
period of training? 

A RADIO ANNOUNCER lias which of 
these eight. characteristics? 

A POLICE OFFICEH has which of 
these eight 'characteristics? 

A SECRETARY has which of these 
eight characteristics? 

A BUTCHER has which of these 
eight characteristics? 

A BUS DRIVER has which of these 
eiglit cliaracteristics? 



:23 

81 
71 

87 
52 
r5? 
75 
79 
62 

dg 
.63 

37 

78 
58 



22 24 
63 78 
82 79 
67 V 74 
87 



26 22 21 25 21. 19 



74 71 64 70 63 69 



78\ 86 76 83 74 80 



71 72 69. '^4 



54, 50 

62 57 

73 78 

76 82 

53 , 71 

88 89 

56 69 

40 34 

75 81 

55 61 



85 90 91 87 86 90 

48 55 52 54, 52 51 

58 63 '66 55 . "62: 57- 

75 78 '72 74 72 76 

82 81 69 76 74 81 

60 63 64 63 59 64 



85 92 92 



88 89 



57 65 68 66 66 62 

35 41 46 » 35 40 33 

72 81 83 80 84 78 

52t 63 62 59 63 56 



■21 31 22 ,21 

■. ! ■■ \ 

■ 1 «'...( 

66^. 66 ; 76 ' 66 

69 . 84 ' 8i| OOi 
' 59 60 * W 7p 
81 90 89 88 
49 56 51 52 
53 51 ,66 57 
65 .75 80 73 
,66 76 , 85 79 

53 53 66 65 

78 86 93 88 

53.' 58 *6 66 

38 36 37 36 

70 70 82 81 
44 55 63 59 



70 

Q 

83 
63 



TABLE' 12 (continued); : • 

' Peitehiage of Students AnsMritig to^ - . ,\ 

















Percentage of Students Answering. Correctly - 






Aim 














Hassachusetts 








NAEP 








' . Caw' 






Region , " V 


Kind of (omurtity 






\ HA 

1974t75 






AtV 












i 






H 


F 




i 




. f ' 5 ., 6. 


I 


2 3 


\ 


Nation 


; Northeast 

* ^ 






OBJECTIVE 2 (continued) 






'•„ ; 




















• 


■'■■mI'- 


h TV NEPAIIMIf has Nhich of 
jEhese el ght ^arac teir 1 s t i cs 7 




42 


44 


.40 


47 


56 


4i .47 41 


35 


'40 46" 1? 






• . 46 . 




A KECtPTIONISl MS whicn of 
these etglit (iharacteHstk$? 


^. 

. i 


47 


50 


43 


53 


52 


48 54 48, 


36 


40 55 


49 






.•.'-'■49 


■ ^ ■ 


A UKAf 1 ^"tRdON hiS .WlliCn Or 

these eight cheractert;} tics? 


37 


>34^ 


39 


31 


40 


41 


38 41 36 




32 .42 


35 

« 






36 


■ . ' . ■ 'I 


ine projjrii.QescnDeo wi 1 1 
prepare Jolin to be: 


38 


36 

• .- 

■ 


39 


38 


40 


'39 


38 33 35 

« 

* 


34 


37 39 


37 






44.; 




JO prepare jor Deing a police . 
officer^ Sue should: 


01 

81 


76 


86 


75 


86 


87 


84- 81 84 


73' 


78 85 


' 83 


♦ * , 






V » ■ 


niiQ^ .'t^fci VI -waui iivC9 uciii«| 

a S/\LES CLERK require? 




89 


94 


90 


90 : 


96 


, 9() 93 '^4 


81 




90 




i 




85 


Mh4t level of Rath does being 
an ELECTRltriAH require? . . 


37 


47 


27 


40 


40 


31, 


35 37*31 


31 


43 ' 39 


34 






i * # 

34 


,86 


What level of nath does being 
an ENGINEER requN? f 


'90 


89 


90 


89 


91 


93 


88 92 90 


78 


8i .95 


88 




■ '" . 


92 


,87 


Hhat level Of math does being 
a B/(NK TELLER require? 


69 


66 


72 


67 


74 


71 


.68 71 68 


62 


66 75 


67 


L 




74 


88 


Mhat level of «ath does being 
a METEOROLOGIST require? 


•78 


78 


79 


77 


79 


75 


80 76 79 


76 


76 78 


80 




74 




OBJECTIVE 3 , 






























List five thii^i; to consider 
whdn choosing a career.** 


63 


63 


64 


64 


63 


67 


64 52 68 


47 


57 72 


63 


85 


87.' 




26* 


Lift five ways to learn more 
about a Job before taking it.** 


65 


60 


70 


60 


66 


72 


67 64 70 


50 


55 73 


67 


56 


59 




50 


Does. Diane have enough skill to 
continue with cabinet making? 


58 


58. 


58 


54 


61 

> 


70 


# 62 57 


48 


50 64 


57 






,60 


SI 


Should Warren become a merchant 
seaman? 


86 


82 


90 


84 ' 


88 


85 


88 85 87' 


75 


85 .91 


86 


1 




84 



**FR?r '4 • 5 of 5 correct; Item 126 ■ 3 of 5 correct. 



74 




*| I' ItetcrJption Of Itei 



5J 

58 
59 

'61 

76 
77 

» 

94 

95 
96 



QBJ£CTjvr3 (continued) 

In this situation, what should 
Elaine do? 

Ill this sltujiMon. what should 
Max dbr- ■ - . 

8x talking With a (|Ual If led 
person, you could learn about 
your existed salary. T or F? 

I By UlMng with a qualified 
person, you could learn about 
Liisieful school courses . T F7 

8y tarMnSMlth a quallfi^ 
penon,.you could learn a|>out 
I necessary skills, T or Ft 

By talking with a qualified 
person.'you wuldknoW ylSIRj 
future co-wrkers. T or F?3v 

By talking with a qualified 
person, you could learn about 
advancement chances. T or F7 

mich Is an Equal Opportunity 
'EBployer not jxpectejl to do? , 

I All of the following are fringe 
benefits except: 



Miilch 
as 



>.. 




if the following is 
icurlty benefit? 



I Risa V career plans Might 
inctUde^such Jobs as: 

Linda's career plans Might 
include such jobs as: 

Fred's career plans Might 
include such jobs as: 



TABLE 12 (continued j 



Percehtage'of Students Answering Correctly 



Massachusetts 



ujk Sex 



Region 



f ;1 2 3, 4 5' 

45 J 4I ' 49I44 42 43 45, 50 48 

42 1 43 41 \£ 43 45' ' 42 44 ■■45 

86| 84 87 IbS 84 ; 83 88 86 86 



« 88 94 87 92 96 89 93 95 

8i 1^^ 9^| 89 92\93^88 93 92 

M.|65 73 [ 64 67 ,69 71 80' 71 

fii|79 84 |8i BO'.Bl 83. 84: 81 

' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' , • [ 

7^1" 81 |74 75 82 77 85 80 

^"9 1 81 77 1 74 83 79' 78 83 80 

87 1 87. 88 1 83 89 87 88 88 91 " 

5^ 1 57 54 1 49 59 65 54 63 56 

72 1 70 74 1 65 78 75 70 75 72 

38 37 39 39 38 34 37 38 39 



' . HAEP 



Kind pf .Coniunlty 



1 I 3 /fj'**^<on j Northeast 

39 47 46 46 

36 37 45 44 

82' ,82 87 86 

85 87 94 91 

85 87 93 91 



65 . 67* .70V 70 



78 7 9 83 82 

• ' , «5i' 

65 71^ 82- 79 

64 76 84 80 

80 87- 89 . 89 

43 48 62-56 

58 63 79 72 

6- W 39 38 



HA 
1974-75 



40 
41 



64 

72 
43 



TAftLE 12' (continued) 



1 



1^ 



100 
101 

lOZ 
103 
IM 

105 

106 



bescrlptlon of jtcd 



OIMKTIVE 3 (continiK^ ■ [ 

97i:Hhich Job iMtches l(aren's 41 
{ilntere$|s>^nd abilities? 

Ton's* post-hinh-schoor plans '53 
ihouid inclMde: 

In 10 yetrs, will we need npfe,\ 48 
or feMer(l|\THEHATIClANS? * 

In lb jfears, will we need nore 48 
or fewer FORESTERS? 

In 10- years, will we need nore 76 
or fewer BUSINESS MACHINE 
RtniRPERSONS? 

In 10 ylars, will we need more 64 
or fewer ELEHEMTARY TEAOIERS? 

In 10 years, will we need nore 85 
or fewer COffUTER PROGRAWERS? 

In 10 yearsi will we need nore 82 
or fewer LAB TECHNICIANS? 

In 10 years, will vte need more' 78 
or fewer ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS? 

In 10 yearii. will we need more 33 
or fewer SECRETARIES? 

QBJECTJyE 4 

A Job Vesune is: 63 

tilhat should you do «bout the 87 
nistalces Ted has made? 

Uhoii.s,hou1d you tell about the 78 
lack of safety equipment? . 

To have a good job interview, 97 
you should be on' tinie. T or F? 



ERIC ' 



All 



Sex 



M F 



40 42 

52 '54, 
50 , 46 

49, 45 

75 77 

61 67 

85 86 

81 82 

76 79' 
33 33 

58 68 

8) 89 

73 82 

94 99 



Percejlage of Students Answering Correctly 



Massachusetts 



Region , . 



V. 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



39 ■ 43 46 . 3* . 48' 39 

49 '-51 56 51 53; '62 

50 * 49 51 50 41 46 

< ■ • 

'46 47 51 49 46 50 

75 77 77 76 ' 75 77 



66* 67 70 56 57 66 

82 88 85 88 80 89 

80 U 85 v. -82 83 82 

72 78 89 84 75 79 

35 29 30 35 29" 32 



60 65' 62 61 S] 67 

85 88 ^0 86 84 88 

78 77 80 77 77 78 

95 97 98 98 97 98 



7S 



Kind of Cottinunity 



1 2 3 4 



30 , 33 48. 40 

44 . ,56 55 

47 48 49 48 

39 51 50 45 

69 7^ 78 77 



48 61 72 62 

76 81 89 87 

74^81 84 84 

70 73 , 81 80 

31 34: ,33 ^3 

53 53 70 1 61' 

80 82 91 i85. 

76 77 78 78 

93 94 99 9> 

^ .... ■ 



nr 



NAEP 



Nation 



Northeast 



1974-75 



•53 

•63.;* 

40 ' 

42., 
72 

40 ' 
83 

72 
58 

22 



TABLE^(continued) . * 



Up 



68 

."A 

r.. ■ 

•78* 
29^ 



81* 
82* 

•di* 

89A* 
698* 



^Description of. I teM 



OBJECTIVE 4 (cpntlrtued) 

To lMV9 a good ioii|( ihferview, 65 
you should speak only Mlien 
aslied a question. T or i-i 

Tp have a >H>d Jol^, Interview, 96 
you should, answer the questions 
accurately. . T *or F7 • , 

to have a good; job interview, [ 97 
you should show Interest In the 
Job. t orF? ' • 

Mhlch question should you ask Jf^ 
first during a Job Interview? 

ftir Crap/i: How nany trees were 
planted on' Medrtesday? 

■ ■ i' * 

Itow aahy trees were 
planted oh Thursday? 

B(u> Graph: How many trees were 
planted on Friday?^ 

According to, the blueprint, how 
long is tiieflfflce at Side X? 

According to the blueprint, |)0w 
1/>ng Is the office at Side Y? 

Pet^ent of etudenta anaiering 
()ue8tion& 81 AHD 82 mreotly, 

According to tlie blueprint, how 
many square feet of floor space 
are there in the office? 

On the envelope, write In the .-, 
return nm'. 

On tlie envelope,^ write in the, 
return street. 



Percentage of Stiidents Answering Correctly 



Hassachusetts 



All 



94 
81 

34 
85 

81 
77 
35 

95' 
96 



Sex 



"I' ■ i\ 

H f 



58 ^([2 

94 , 98 

95 98 

81 89 
95 94 

-81 81 
35 33'. 
90 81 

87 75 
85 . 69 
4i 30 . 

94 ^7 

' f 

94 -97 



Region 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



— ^ 



67 64 V 67 63' 72 61 
95 95 99" 96 97 *97 
95 "97 100 f 97 98 98 



81^*^86 89 



,85 I 



89 87 



93 96 97 94 96 H 

it 83 84 82 83 83 

34 36 34 -32 33 36 

82 ' 88 92 82 88 86/ 

76 85 8? 80 87 80 

73 80 84 74 84 76 

30 39 • 42 34 39 . 36 

91 97 97 96 98 99 

92 97 99 96 98 98 



Kind of CoMilty 



1 2 3- 



1 



50 



^66 



92 94 98 96, 

. , ' ■ , ^ 

53 / 96 98 ;97 

75 78 90 85' 

89 94 96 95 

69 ^79:, 84 ' 85 
26 31 38 34 

70 85 91 84 
65 80 87 81 

V ■ ■ ■ 

61 76 '^4 76 

25 24 42 .„36 



. 93 98 j^97 
88 94 98. 98 



NAEP 



Nation 



97 
89 
55" 
88 

49 



Northeast 



97 
90 
52 



87 
49 



r, ' 

MA . ■ 
1974.75 



• i 




TABLE 12 (continued) 



^1 



Description of iltcli 



Percentage of Students Answerfng Correctly 



Nfts'sachusetts 



All 



Sex 



N F 



Region 



1 2 3 4 5 ( 



Klndof^CoMiinlty 



1 2 } \ 



Nitlon 



Northeast 



NA 

19;4-75 



t9C* 




'■'('. 
896* 
90 



I 



92 
93 



25 



63 

.■1 



(BjEcrm 

On thjp envelope, write In the 
return city, state, and 2ip. y 

the <inVe1(^, ttrlte iii the 
iressee's'^naiie. ' 

On the envelope, write In the 
aiiMressee's street : / \ 

On the envelope, write i/the 
addressee's city, state, and 
zip, . 

^Bro0iit of BtaientB Mnphbting 
entire emlppe oormny. 

According to the table, what 
^ize socks should you buy If 
yw wejir Size 10 shoes? 

InAa phone boolc, "Jones" would 
be found between which 2 naies? 

Idilch would be least worthwhile 
to discuss at the meeting? ' 

■'. ■,; ■ ^ • 

OBJECTIVE 5 ' ' 

Whose fault was it that Hary 
did not buy the bread? . 

To be a success, should \i nurse 
get alqng'well with , others? 

To be a success, Nfihoulii a' nurse 
sacrifice speed for accuracy? ' 

To be a success, should a 
Change Jobs yearly? 

To be a success , shoj 
offer new ideas 



96 
97 
^97 
97 

■''J 

95 
91 



84 
69 



94 

96 
96 
.96 

■ 

93 
89 

82, 
68 



97 
98 
98 



97 
93 

86 
71 



42 
81 




4.2 
77 
86 
90 
57 



42 
85 
91 
94 
58 



92 97 98 96 98 99 

■■■■■ ■ 

93 98 100 98 98 99 

■ ■ ■■ ■■■ \ ' ■;■ 

94 98 100 98 99 99 

"■ ■ * ■■ ' . 

94 * 98 7 100 98 98 96 

91 97 % 95 97 98 

86 .94 95 91 91 93 



81 86 92 83 91 85 

■ I 

. ♦ 

63 73 80 69 70 71 

43 46 41 39 39 41 

79" 81 .87 . . 81 85. 80 

{■ ■ ■ • 

87 8^. 90 89 89 89 

91 93 . 92 92' ^7 92 

56 60 48 59 56 59 



«8 94 98 V 

90 96 -99 '98 

91 97- 99 98 
91 97 99 97 

87 93 98 96 

78 88 ' 95 92 

72 83 89 85 

%4 61 77 ,69 



34 40 48 37 

76 78 84 80 

83 84 91 89 

88 .89. ,95, 92 

58 ' 53 59 56 



87 



79 



87 



78 
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. %LE 12 (continued) 




lim 



\n 

72 

: n 

* 91 
107 
108 

109 
110 



1 .1 



111 

112 
113 



/ DKcrjjptlon of ItM 



(MCTIYE 5 (continued) 

1o WoM an accountkt,,>liou1d 
lynn, enroll In a college lutii 
course? 

Tq'lMecoM an accountant, should 
lynrt' 'express, tim Ideas about 
her txxriikeeplng Job? ,^ „> 

To becone an accountant, should 
Lynn iake decisions without 
consulting her (||is7 

To becoie an accountahC, should 
Ijrnn be depMdable, and ^ 
enthusiastic about her Job? 

In- these circumstances, are you 
responsible for the injury? 

I 

Is it important for success to 
always try to improve things? 

Js it important for success to 
Iceep your mouth shut and not 
stir things up? 

Is it important for success to 
learn .to do your Job better? 

Is it important for success to 
'get along well with- others? 

)s it importanjt for success to 
k^p quiet about your mistakes? 

% it important for success to 
do work ypu can be proud of? 

Is it important for, success to 
do only wtiat you are told? 



Percentage of Students Answtfring Correctjy 



Nassachusetts 



90 

'81 

95 

83 
93 
56 

95 
91 
82 
90 
36 



Sex 



M F 



88 . 91 
71 "74 

* ' ' " . '■ 

79 - 83 

9t 97 

82 84 
94 92 
54 57 

94 97 

fi9 94' 

79 85 

88 . 91 

34 39 



Region 



1 2 3 4- 5 6 



89 



91 93 , 



89 91, 



72 '73 ; 70 76 , 7| 74 



79 .82 



78 82 83' 



93 95 : 96 95 96, 95 

76 85 86 83 87 89 

9r 93 96 94 93 - 94 

55 55 63 - 56 57 55 

93, 96 97 .97 ' 96 % 

8/, 94 94 ° 92 92 93 

78 87 86 . 81 80 85 

86 93 95 92 90 88 

3ff/\s^4 . 35 33 36 . 



Kiiyl of Cowminity 



1 7^ 3 4 



■if 



93 90 



74 69 75 71 



79 ^ 76 84 77 

\ y- 

90 94 97 : 94 

I f,, 

72 79; 86 87 
86 90 96 94^ 
43 50 . 62 56 

k 

88 93 99 95 

85 . 87 95 91 

71 78 89 81 



82 85 94 90 

.30 ^,32 I2 3 



m 



Nation 



Northeast 



83 

r 



1974*75 



79 
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Occupational Attitudes 1974-75 
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Social Studies/Citizenship 1975-76 
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School Climate 1976-77 



For further information, contact one of the regional 
assessment coordin^itors listed on the other side or 
Matthew Towie at (617) 727-8497. 
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USING THIS ASSESSMENT REPORT 



< . 



The findings of this Assessment Report have impUcations 
for educators an^lpthers at both the state and local levels. 
To discuss both We findings ai)d ways to use these fin<jjngs,, 
the Bureau of Research and Assessment has planned the ^"y. 
foTlowihg. s.i)^ regional w(^rk shops: > . * ^ 



# DATE 



-LOQATION 



RESfONAL 
ASSfSSMENT 
COORDINATOR 



*Northeast 
RegiQjfial Center 

Greater" Boston 
' Regional Center 

Springfield - 
Regional Center 

Pittsfipldi 
Regional Center 

.-Southeast . ^ 
• ; RegtonaT Center . 

.% ■ ' ' ' ■ 

tiovember 8, 1978 • .Central Mass. 
» \ . Regiional Getit^r, 

y • - • ' 



Qqtober 18, 1978 



October 19. 1978 



.October 3Q, 1978 
October 31, 1978 



November 1, 1978 



Peter Coffin - 
(617) 687-3351 ' . 

» ■ *' 

Athena Cosjtopoulos 
(617) 547-7472 

Ann Schumer 
(413)' 739-7271 

X ' 
1 » • ■ 

C f ■ ^ 

Winifred Gree 
(413) 499-07 

PaOl Francis 
(617) 94^-3240* 

Adri enne. MargjjTes^ 
(617) 835f6267'; 




We l|rope that you^will be able attend. We greatly 
appreciate your ^hartng this\informat1oft with^ others,, 
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- AslESSMEJIJ.COrji^CTOR: '197,7-78 

National Evailuahon Systems, Inc. 
:iO Gatehouse Rofdy 



Pos-t Office Bdx^226 



* Amherst, M2fssathusetts ^01002 

.• -v- . ■■; ■ ■ . 
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' Barbara .Hanniis . '^^^ 
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